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Thalhimers American Express Travel Bureau will take 


eare of all the details, you just enjoy this Banner tour! 


Here’s what the tour includes: England, Holland, Belgium, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany with a tour escort all the way from New York back 

to New York. Accommodations in the best hotels, meals everywhere except 
for dinner in London, Paris . . . cross channel, local steamship service, 

motor and rail transportation, sightseeing, transfers by coach and taxi 

and tips throughout Europe. Dial 3-4211, ext. 356 or come to our Travel 
Bureau, 5th Floor. Tourist class, $1,230, cabin class, $1,342.50. 
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PLAYTIME 


Wepeo Steet Bueacuers 


“It’s the Panel that oe 
makes the Difference!” 














Compare These 
Long-Life, Exclusive Features! 


e One Piece Welded Steel Panel 
with heavy 5” Channel Base 


e Treated Sloped Skids Bolted to 
the Panel Base 


e Portability Without Dismantling 





e Simplified “Leveling” 


: “ 300 ft. continuous t CS 16 Row Playtime Bleachers set on 
e Extra Wide (12 ) Seatboards concrete piers with Here aisles at regular intervals. Seats 2,000. 


Installed by FLOWERS at Hermitage High School, Richmond, 
e Double Coat of Paint on Foot Virginia. 


and Seatboards Look to FLOWERS and PLAYTIME for your 
sports seating requirements. Modern design 3 
to 30 Row Bleachers that offer you the ex- 
clusive Welded Steel Panel, which provides the 
RIGID FRAME unit with safety plus factor. 
Bleacher sections can be moved over the ground 
WITHOUT DISMANTLING. Only minimum ad- 
justment is necessary to have a neat, level line 
of seating. Where Elevated Stands are desired, 
Playtime Welded Steel Bleachers can be set on 
concrete ribbons or on the more economical 
concrete piers. Playtime Portable Bleachers are 
tested and approved by the Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory and hold a Certificate of Approval 
from the Industrial Board of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry. Whatever 
your sports seating requirements may be, you 
are invited to ask for a specific recommendation 
and quotations on the Playtime Welded Steel 
Bleacher. 











Type RF Playtime Bleacher is ideal where continuous type 
seating is desired. This Bleacher is easily assembled. All 
steel angles are \4-in. thick, and all steel members are painted 
with a heavy coat of Red Lead Paint. 








FLOWERS 











THINK FIRST of FLOWERS 





Sehool + Church when you think of Quality Type CS Playtime Bieacher, while stressing economy, also offers the 
and and Value in School Equi exclusive Welded Steel Panel i with its safety and comfort. This 

Pablic Seating Furnityr quip- Playtime Bleacher compares favorably in construction with any standard 
, auing Furniture ment and School Supplies! Bleacher on the market and exceeds competitive makes in many respects. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 





Manufacturers & Distributors 
of 
SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING EQUIPMENT 
327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 
Telephone: RICHMOND *7-4035 Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 











These modern wardrobe units keep wraps open to light and air, dry 





and in press. They reduce floor space requirements to a fraction; are so 
designed and finished they fit in any available space; are fireproof, vermin- 
proof and built for lifetime service of welded heavy gauge furniture steel. 
They have become standard equipment in offices, factories, public buildings, 


schools, churches, institutions and homes—wherever there is a wraps problem. 
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Keeps wraps up anywhere with- any other 4 ft. rack ' 
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Write Us For Full Catalog And Prices | 
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irginia School Equipment Company, Inc. 
104 SOUTH FOUSHEE STREET RICHMOND, 20 ) 
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GRADUATION TIME is at hand—with 
our youth on top of the world, facing the 
future, armed with training received in 
our schools. This commencement photo- 
graph was made by Luther F. Addington, 
principal of Wise County High School 
and chairman of the 1953 Journal Com- 
mittee. If you have wondered about the 
value of commencements, read the article 
on page 11, “Are Commencemefts Bunk ?” 


NEA Building Fund 
Reaches Ist Million 


Over a million dollars in cash, 
pledges and life membership dues have 
been contributed to the NEA Building 
Fund. This represents the first mil- 
lion in a drive for five million dollars 
needed to build the new NEA Center 
in Washington. 

“The first hardest mile—the first 
million—” Dr. Carr said, “marks the 
determination of the teachers of 
America to build in Washington a 
symbol of free public education’s im- 
portance to our democratic system. I 
um sure that the same enthusiasm and 
effort will bring in the rest of the 
funds needed to finish the project by 
1957.” Dr. William G. Carr is Exe- 

tive Secretary of the National Edu- 


cation Association. 
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rom the Jop File 


The purpose of this little note is to 
thank you and the staff of the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education for pub- 
lishing my article, “Calling All 
Science Teachers” in the January, 
1954, issue. 

As of date, ten Virginia high school 
science teachers have written and 
asked for more information on the 
General Electric Science Fellowship. 
Mr. Howard Lum, chemistry teacher 
in the Petersburg High School, has 
been notified that he has been selected 
as one of the fifty science teachers. 
Do hope other Virginia teachers will 
be appointed since this is indeed a 
worthwhile summer program. 

Martin F. Andrews 
Chemistry and Physics Teacher 
Petersburg High School 


I thank you very much for your 
kind note and the enclosed Preven- 
torium membership card. It is a fine 
gift that the Virginia Education As- 
sociation is presenting to the re- 
tired teachers and I appreciate it 
greatly. 

The first copy of the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education came also, and I am 
enjoying it again. 

Mrs. Clara N. McDermott 
Retired Teacher 
Norfolk 


I read with interest the article en- 
titled “Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Industrial Education—A_ Differentia- 
tion” by Joseph A. Schad which ap- 
pears on pages 24-25 of the March, 
1954, issue of your journal. I think 
it is one of the shortest yet riost in- 
formative articles that I have ever 
read on this subject. I am sure that 
many of the more than 15,000 readers 


of our monthly publication, The 
Bulletin, would find much of interest 
and help in it. Therefore, I would 
like to have your permission to re- 
print the article in a future issue of 
The Bulletin during the coming schoo! 
year 1954-55. 

Walter E. Hess 

Managing Editor 

Washington, D. C. 


Your publication, Virginia Journa! 
of Education, is among the many ex- 
change newspapers and magazines 
that cross my desk each month, and 
it is also one of those which I truly 
enjoy getting and reading Not only 
is the publication always of great in- 
terest to me, but is often of great 
reference value and many times be- 
comes part of my permanent files. 

Mrs. Billie N. Wray, 
Associate Editor 
Colonial Heights Journal 


I want to express appreciation to 
you for the very fine coverage that 
you gave Professor C. E. May’s article 
in the March issue of the Journal. We 
are receiving a number of fine com- 
ments in our area, and I hope that you 
will find it a worthwhile article so 
far as the total reader public is con- 
cerned. 

Rufus B. King 
Director of Development 
Bridgewater College 


I have been made a member of the 
Harrisonburg Teachers Recruitment 
Committee, and I have been asked to 
write for some copies of the three re- 
cruitment pamphlets. If possible, we 
should like the following: 

1200 copies of the Report to the Citi- 


zens 

§00 copies of the Report to Young 
Virginians 

80 copies of the Report to the 
Teachers 


Leland Schubert 
Madison College 
Harrisonburg 


As a retired teacher, I took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to have 
a complete physical examination at 
the Preventorium and want to say 
that I benefited greatly and am 
completely satisfied. Young Dr 
Thorup is indeed thorough and his sec- 
retary, Mrs. Jones, most cooperative. 
The Preventorium is a tremendous 
help. 

Margaret M. Herd 
Retired Teacher 
Richmond 
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Jeaching. Jips. 


The Childeraft catalog is prob- 
ably one of the most unique publica- 
tions in educational and commercial 
spheres, since it serves the dual pur- 
pose of an educational supply source 
book and as a textbook or practical 
guide for nursery, kindergarten and 
primary school play programming. 

The 1954 catalog has been expan- 
ded to 72 pages and contains more 
260 photographic illustrations, 
of exceptional subject and hu- 
man interest. The nine principal 
sections are organized in the follow- 


than 
many 


ing sequence: 

Active Play Equipment 

Basic Furniture 

Blocks and Block Accessories 

House and Store Play 

Quiet Play Materials 

Teaching Aids 

Arts and Crafts 

Music 

Books 

Free copies of the catalog will be 

furnished upon request, from the 
Childcraft Equipment Company, Inc., 
155 East 23rd St., New York 10, 
N. Y. 


Stamp Clubs. A formation of 


stamp clubs conducted by Scholastic 
Magazines in cooperation with the 
United Nations was announced by 
Tony Simon, director of the clubs. 
Their purpose is to encourage among 
boys and girls of school age an in- 
terest in and knowledge of peoples and 
places of the world through stamp 
collecting. 

Membership is open to all existing 
stamp clubs and to all individual col- 
-ctors who wish to form clubs, Ap- 
lication blanks appeared in the April 
4 issue of all the Scholastic Maga- 
ines and also may be obtained by 
riting to: Director, United Nations 
tamp Clubs, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Home Decoration Film. A new 
lor sound slide film covering basic 
rinciples of Home Decoration will 
e ready for Fall class room use. Ten- 
tively titled ‘“‘Creating a Home”, 
he 20-minute film is now in produc- 
on under the sponsorship of the 
lome Fashions League of Illinois, 
ne. Inquiries may be directed to 
lallas Jones Productions, Inc., 1725 
J. Wells St., Chicago 14, Til. 
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Spring Travel Season Begins in 
Shenandoah National Park. Spring 
visitors to Shenandoah National Park 


and Virginia’s Skyline Drive will find | 
travel accommodations open begin- | 


ning in April, it was announced by 
Ralph J. Davis, general manager of 
the Virginia Sky-Line Company, 
which operates the concessions in the 


Park. 


April and May are favored months 
to visit the area which is called ‘‘the 
mountain wonderland of the East”. 
The spring season brings forth hun- 
dreds of varieties of wild flowers and 
other plant life. Many of these are 


found only on the mountain-tops. | 


The Park abounds too with many 
specimens of wild life. Well marked 
trails allow visitors to find nature’s 
wonders in scenic and little changed 
primeval settings. 

Throughout the 175,000 acres in- 
cluded in the Park, these natural 
wonders are preserved under the di- 
rection of the National Park Service. 


Singer Sewing Contest. Three 
thousand prizes worth $60,000 are 
awaiting young seamstresses ages 11 
through 17 years—in the Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Company’s 1954 Junior 
Dressmaking Contest, which opens 
May 17. 

This is the first time the Singer 
contest is national in scope. 

Top grand prize winner, selected 
from the U. S. or Canada, will receive 
a $1000 scholarship fund or a cash 
payment, if preferred. Second, third, 
and fourth placers each win a $500 
scholarship fund or cash. In addition 
these top four get an all-expense 
trip to New York City for themselves 
and their mothers. There they will 


be honored at a fashion show where | 


the top winner will be selected. 


Girls from 11 through 17 years | 


of age enrolling for a Singer Teen- 
Age Sewing Course at eight dollars 
for eight lessons between May 17 and 
August 21 are eligible for the contest. 
The garment must be made in the 
class and must be completed by Sep- 
tember 4. 


Local, regional, and national judg- 
ing will be based on coordination of 
fabric and design, construction, work- 
manship, fit and finish. 

Official entry blanks and rules can 
be had at Singer Sewing Centers lo- 
cated throughout the country and 
Canada. 








When you fly LACSA to beautiful, truly i 
democratic Costa Rica, you can visit 3 
Havana, Managua, and Panama as 
well as San Jose—at NO EXTRA FARE! 


LACSA offers fastest flights,direct — 
service, and lowest tourist fares — 
$94 one way, $171 round trip, from 
Miami. Fares, of course, plus tax. © 


For complete information 


write Miami office! eS 
x 2 


™ % 
THE COSTA RICAN AIRLINE ‘ 


affiliate of Pan American Airways 
% 





2 Biscayne Blvd. MIAMI, Florida 8 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT NOW! 


_— 











DOLCOWAX 


FOR BEAUTIFUL FLOORS 


“~~, 
Flu IMPROVED SLIP-RESISTANCE 





Your school’s floors deserve the 
the finest finish—and DOLCO- 
WAX premium quality floor 
wax greatly improves the ap- 
pearance of classrooms, offices 
and halls. Its self-polishing 
lustre actually improves under 
trafic. Long-wearing service 
makes DOLCOWAKX truly eco- 
nomical. May be used on any 
type of flooring. 


NOW, the safety element of 
SLIP-RESISTANCE has been 
“built into” DOLCOWAX. It 
is approved by Underwriters 
Laboratories as a slip-resistant 
wax. 


Easily applied, DOLCOWAX 
leaves a hard, durable glossy 
film of long-lasting beauty— 
with anti-slip protection! 


Write for floor finish 
literature and see your 
DOLGE SERVICE 
MAN. 
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WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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HOTEL WM. BYRD HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL fe HOTEL RICHMOND 
Opposite Broad Street Station Fifth and Franklin Streets Overlooking Capitol Square 
200 Rooms @ 200 Baths 400 Rooms @ 400 Baths 300 Reoms @ 300 Baths 
Rates from $3.75 Rates from $4.00 Rates from $3.75 
Air-Conditioned Rooms : Air-Conditioned ' Air-Conditioned Rooms 








™ 


Bihvoncd Sdotcls rc. 


VIRGINIA’S teachers, their friends and guests, will find a most cor- 


dial welcome awaits them when they visit any of these five, fine 


ll 





hotels. Good food, good service, convenient location, genuine hos- 
pitality are all here for you—and at moderate rates that spell real 


economy. Make these hotels your home away from home! 





























HOTEL KING CARTER 
Eighth and Broad Streets 
250 Reo @ 250 Baths 
inks aids Ga.00 Old Point Comfort, Fort Monroe, Virginia 
Air-Conditioned Rooms 300 Rooms * 300 Baths 


OPEN THE YEAR ‘ROUND 


F irt-PRooF GARAGE Accomoparions ne FIVE Horets 
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you Something,|" 


Only a broken wildflower, offered breath- 
lessly by a grubby-faced boy. But how it 
can gladden a mother’s heart! How dreary 
life would be without the little things— 
that mean so much. 


Or the things we take for granted— 
electricity, for instance. Ever stop to think 
how much it does for you? For pennies a 


" 
ob Y'@ 


a 


day it lifts your burden of housekeeping, 
laundering, cooking—makes your life 
easier, happier. 

And what a bargain it is! The average 
American family gets twice as much elec- 
tricity per dollar today as it did twenty 
years ago. What else in your family budget 
gives you so much for so little money? 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
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Preserve the thrill of Junior's first fish 
... the fun in the summer school dorm! 


Visit M & R’s Camera Shop .. . 
moines camo 


When the backyard barbecue’s in full 
swing or the mid-semester picnic rolls 
around ... you can relive the fun all 
winter if you take your camera along. 
And M & R has a camera for every 
neophyte or expert, with films and 
filters to complete the picture .. . 
at your price! Shown: Kodak Hawk- 
eye Flash Outfit for indoor-outdoor 
snapshots. Camera, flashholder with 
flashguard and batteries, 8 No. 5 flash 
bulbs, 2 rolls of film and instruction 
booklet, all for 13.65. 

Camera Shop, Fourth Floor 


sles 


Bee 


| Miller sRhoads 


THE Shopping Center 
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Editorials 


Travel Time 


UMMERTIME is becoming travel time for an 

increasingly large number of teachers. Teacher 
travel has been immensely stimulated by the establish- 
ment of the Division of Travel Service in the NEA. 
In 1946, its first Summer of operation, about 200 
teachers participated in the program. Last summer 
|,018 teachers took NEA tours in many sections of 
the United States and in 27 foreign countries. 

Delegates attending the NEA Convention in New 
York may be interested in the two tours, one to New 
England and the Montreal-Quebec-St. Lawrence 
cruise, leaving New York following the convention. 

Many of the tours enable teachers to earn academic 
credit. ‘These tours relieve the traveler of all visa, 
reservation, and tip problems and in general free him 
from a thousand worries and problems necessarily 
associated with travel. 

These tours range in price from $115 to $1660 and 
include land, sea, and air travel. It is hardly neces- 
sary to catalog the advantages of travel, particularly 
for teachers. Present world conditions and interna- 
tional relations make it imperative that teachers 
broaden their outlook by every possible means. No 
means is as effective as travel. Domestic travel enables 
teachers not only to teach history, government, and 
geography more interestingly and effectively, but it 
also enables them to understand the background of 
their students who in this day of great mobility come 
from all over the nation and from foreign countries 
as well. 

The article appearing on page 13, ‘‘Keep Your Va- 
cation Alive,”’ is particularly important for the travel- 
er. Investment in a camera is the cheapest part of a long 
journey, but nothing is more rewarding than the 
record you to keep of your journey. Full informa- 
tion about NEA Tours 1954 can be secured from the 
NEA Travel Division, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


The School Crisis 


Here’s how the problem 


affects American business 


E MUST produce 425,000 more classrooms by 

1960 to match soaring enrollments and replace 
‘bsolete school buildings. The National Education 
\ssociation says that in 1954 alone we need 150,000 
more teachers. 

These deficiencies are nationwide. Urban school 
systems in all but one State report to the NEA that 
hey need additional elementary school classrcoms 
this year. Forty-one states tell of a pressing need for 
more high school classrooms. 

The space problem persists despite the fact that 
. §. communities are building classrooms at a rate 
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by Robert F. Williams 


of 50,000 a year, spending more than $2,000,000,- 
000 annually for public, private and parochial school 
construction. Yet rising enrollments and decay of 
existing facilities constantly maintain the gap be- 
tween what we have and what we need. 

Dr. William G. Carr, executive secretary of the 
NEA, explains this gap: 

‘For decades we have tried to get by with fewer 
buildings than we really need, until now we face a 
massive school building deficit ($5,000,000,000 ac- 
cording to NEA research). Today the double im- 
pact of growing enrollment and 25 years of neglect 
is falling upon our elementary school children. An 
increasing number of pupils are being deprived of 
much of the individual attention which is due them.” 

Dr. Carr exhibits letters from mothers of school- 
age children, mothers who are incensed over the ob- 
solescent condition of the buildings in which their 
young are crowded 40 and 50 to a classroom, far be- 
yond the 25-30 maximum prescribed for effective 
teaching. 

There are numerous steps which the individual 
businessman and local businessmen’s associations can 
take to help avert the disaster threatening our schools. 

For one thing, laymen should help teachers obtain 
higher salaries, improved tenure and retirement laws, 
adequate leave of absence regulations, lighter teacher 
loads. Support of local bond issues for school facility 
improvements also is important. 

The need for improving teacher pay is obvious 
from a look at the record. The teacher in an average 
public elementary school draws a yearly salary of 
approximately $3,400. An instructor in the average 
high school has an income of about $3,900 a year. 

Some 75,000 persons leave the teaching profession 
every year and there is little doubt that low pay, 
overcrowded classrooms and heavy extracurricular 
community demands on the teacher's time speed the 
departure of many of them. 

Moreover, there is a downward trend in the num- 
ber of men and women enrolling in teachers’ colleges. 
Factors blamed for this slump include competition for 
manpower arising from expanding industries and 
governmental services, and the personnel demands of 
the military forces. 

The number of graduates from our teacher-train- 
ing institutions prepared to teach in high schools de- 
clined from 87,000 in 1950 to only 55,000 last 
year. ‘This dip is accentuated in such crucial areas as 
mathematics and science. Graduates prepared to 
teach biology, chemistry, physics and general science 
dropped from 9,096 in 1950 to 4,665 in 1953. 

In some areas the bars of qualification for teaching 
have been lowered to allow persons with substandard 
certificates to instruct on an emergency basis. The 
number of teachers holding substandard certificates 
has increased sharply since 1940 and this year it is 
estimated that one teacher in 15 is in this category. 
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Shrinking sources of teacher supply constitute an 
extremely acute problem in elementary schools now 
awash with record enrollments. ‘The rising crest of 
enrollments will engulf our secondary schools by 


1956-57. 


Laymen should work closely with their district 
school boards to determine accurately the needs of 
their schools and the size of the teacher load. Em- 
phasizing the attractive features of teaching as a pro- 
fession is another recommendation. In addition, 
businessmen often are in a position where they can 
persuade people to enter the profession. 


The results of a national survey conducted by 
NATION’S BUSINESS in 1951 indicate the scope of 
this potential influence. One aim of the survey was 
to determine the extent to which businessmen par- 
ticipate in activities of school boards in incorporated 
communities of from 2,500 to 25,000 population. 
In two fifths of the communities responding to the 
poll businesmen made up the entire membership of 
the boards. 

The future of business and education is a common 
future. If our schools are permitted to deteriorate, 
their human product will be commensurately infer- 


ior. Modern business, looking to American schools 
for the graduates who must fill the demand for high 
caliber administrative and technical personnel, sim- 
ply cannot afford such a decline. 


Reprinted from Nation’s Business for February 1954 
and copyrighted by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 





State Budget for Public Schools 
1954-56 


N OUR last issue space prevented our running the 

following State Budget comparison. It shows the 
distribution of State funds for the next biennium and 
an itemized list of the annual increases and decreases 
over the present school year. As will be seen, a total 
of $113,247,316 has been appropriated for public 
education for the biennium 1954-56, which is an 
increase of $15,024,660 for the biennium. This is 
an increase for 1954-56 of $13,278,580 for teach- 
ers’ salaries including both regular and vocational 
teachers. 


BUDGET COMPARISON 


1952-54195 4-56 











Appropriation Appropriation Increase or Decrease 
ACTIVITY over 1953-54 
1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1954-55 1955-56 
State Administration ......... $ 129,050 $ 162,400 $ 163,200 $.. 33358 $ 34,150 
Research, Planning and Testing. . 114,900 126,350 127,350 11,450 12,450 
*Teacher Education and Teacher 
ete a 328,900 432,750 433,350 103,850 104,450 
State Supervision .......... 262,700 307,100 300,100 44,400 37,400 
Preparation of Standard Plans 
for School Buildings ........ 2,000 Unexpended Balance as of 6/30/54 —72,000 —z2,000 
Production of Films ......... 38,995 52,200 53,470 13,205 14,475 
(13,205) (14,475) (13,205) (14,475) 
Local Administration ........ 210,000 210,000 232,000 22,000 
Local Supervision ........:... 621,990 654,000 666,000 32,010 44,010 
Basic Appropriation for Teacher 
De ae eS ASG . 29,609,400 31,999,750 33,449,750 2,390,350 3,840,350 
(1,350,000) (1,800,000) (1,900,000) (450,000) (550,000) 
Salary Equalization Fund ...... 5,000,000 5,050,000** 5,350,000 50,000** 350,000 
Minimum Educational Program.. 2,270,000 4,564,760 5,642,520 2,294,760 3,372,520 
OS Sa ee $36,879,400 $41,614,510** $44,442,270 $4,735,110** $7,562,870 
ee rs 119,220 278,831 331,435 159,611 212,215 
Vocational Education ......... 3,103,800 3,539,650 3,649,550 435,850 545,750 
(626,465) (643,318) (643,318) (16,853) (16,853) 
pe EE ee 50,000 40,000 40,000 —10,000 —10,000 
EI cae kee 4,150,000 4,320,000 4,500,000 170,000 350,000 
Discretionary Fund ........... 100,000 100,000 100,000 — 
Sick Leave with Pay for Teachers 200,000 200,000 220.000 —- 20,000 
Providing Free Textbooks ...... 167,300 184,000 203,000 16,700 35,700 
Maintaining Libraries and Other 
Teaching Materials in Public 
ee NS eee 619,850 662,200 673,300 42,350 53,450 
(270,000) (280,000) (285,000) (10,000) (15,000) 
Seen. Fen. Se. 723,625 790,050 793,750 66,425 70,125 
(471,800) (450,000) (450,000) (—21,800) (—21,800) 
(15,000) (17,000) (17,000) (2,000) (2,000) 
Placement and Training 
Oe Weneesae Sika . 1,014,750 1,014,750 1,014,750 = aa 
(1,000,000) (1,000,000) (1,000,000) _— —_— 
Education of War Orphans ..... 10,000 12,000 12,000 2,000 2,000 
Twelve Months Principals ..._... 255,000 280,000 280,000 25,000 25,000 
Adjusting Base Rates of Pay .... 7,348 — —7,348 —7 ,348 
Education Television Survey .... se 3,000 3,000 3,000 3,000 
Surplus Equipment ........... — 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 
(10,000) (10,000) (10,000) (10,000) 
GRAND “TOTAL... 521. $49,108,828 $54,993,791 $58,248,525 $5,884,963 $9,139,697 
$113,242,316 $15,024,660 
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ARE COMMENCEMENTS 


| BUNK® 


by O. HERSHEL FOLGER 


west of these high school 
commencements are the 
bunk, especially the speakers, said 
a student of mine on one occasion. 
‘They tell you that the world is 
waiting for you with open arms, 
but you don’t now whether it is 
to love you or to choke you to 
death. In my particular case, I 
well remember, the speaker's first 
sentence was: “The world is wait- 
ing for you—around the corner— 
with a brick.’ He painted no bed 
of roses for us. When I received 
my diploma that night, I was 
about ready to jump into a lake. 
Yessir, commencement speakers 
either make you think you are go- 
ing to be President of the United 
States week after next or that you 
are doomed to disaster from the 
start.” 

This was the opinion of a stu- 
dent. His indictment rang true 
to me—a commencement speaker 
myself and an observer of many, 
many high school commence- 
ments. His evaluation, now re- 
called, has led to the preparation of 
this article, 


We evaluate commencements 
according to what they do to the 
community or as opportunities 
‘to sell’’ the school to the patrons. 
Too often, however, the gradu- 
ates themselves are left to com- 
mence of their own volition. One 
superintendent will follow in the 
same old rut of his predecessors 
and produce a slipshod event, 
while another will invest some 
special thought and extra energy 
and put a real “‘finish’’ on every 
commencement. 


Standing Room Only? 


A commencement guest will 
judge and measure the community 
spirit. He will observe whether 
there is a sparsely-filled auditorium 
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or standing-room only, tasteful or 
slovenly decorations, good ventila- 
tion or a room hermetically sealed, 
an air of expectancy or ‘‘just an- 
other one of those things.’’ He will 
interpret the applause. Of course, 
applause is a barbarous way of ex- 
pressing approval, but the chau- 
tauque salute seems too mild. 
Since it also scatters germs, the 
crack of palms together seems to 
be the only way. The audience 
may sit there throughout the en- 
tire program as ‘‘God’s frozen peo- 
ple’’ or they may show from the 
very beginning that they are 
awake and appreciative. All of 
this means much to an observer 
of commencements. 

The program itself varies as 
greatly as does the size of the audi- 
ence. I have been fascinated by 
watching these programs for years, 
with classes varying in number 
from a few graduates to hundreds. 
Many principles apply to all of 
them. I have discovered, how- 
ever, that the enthusiasm, efficiency, 
and beauty of the program have 
no relationship to the size of the 
school or its geography. Of four- 
teen commencements which I ob- 
served one year, for example, only 
one began at the time announced! 
After it has begun, it should pro- 
ceed with dispatch without dis- 
taste and dignity without dull- 
ness. The program will vary 





Courtesy Saturday Review of Literature 


greatly in different communities, 
from those which have all kinds of 
things done by the students to 
those which omit student-partici- 
pation altogether. To a large ex- 
tent, what the students do about 
valedictory, salutatory, prophecy, 
poetry, and orations, will depend 
upon the customs of the communi- 
ty, the tastes of the faculty, the 
ability of the students, and 
whether or ot there has been a 
“class day’’ held previously. 
Whatever is selected, | am con- 
vinced, ought to be selected be- 
cause of its value to that particular 
graduating class. 

Why a Speaker? 

These factors lead to the great 
question of the commencement ad- 
dress, which has either disappeared 
completely or grown more popular 
during shifting periods of our 
school history. One _ skeptical 
teacher asked me: “Why pay a 
hundred dollars for a speaker to 
whom no one listens instead of 
having the student speakers to 
whom everyone listens?”’ If you 
are a college teacher, you should 
try the experiment, as I have done 
for several years, of asking college 





COMMENCEMENT TIME is with us again, and with it come 
speakers, mortar boards, diplomas, and youth both happy and 
sad. This essay expresses opinions which are no doubt contro- 
versial, You will find it interesting. Dr. Folger, a former high 
school and college teacher, writes from his observations as a 
popular commencement speaker. He is Pastor of the Greensboro 
Monthly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends. This time- 
ly article is shared with you by permission of North Carolina 


Education. 
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freshman classes for reminiscences 
of their high school commence- 
ments and for advice as to your 
own future addresses. It is dis- 
concerting, I can tell you, to dis- 
cover that not more then ten per 
cent ever remember one single 
thing that was said, and that most 
of them do not remember the name 
of the speaker. How fast-fleeting 
is fickle fame! 

One boy expressed his idea of 
the ordeal when he said that the 
purpose of the baccalaureate serv- 
ice was ‘‘to toughen them up and 
get them ready for commence- 
ment.’’ Forty per cent of one stu- 
dent group advised jokes, ‘if the 
speaker knows any,” in order to 
eliminate nervousness on the part 
of the graduates ‘‘so they won't 
stumble going after their diplo- 
mas." The only thing one girl 
could remember about her com- 
mencement was a joke—a joke, 
she insisted, which had no point! 


Let’s Address the Seniors! 


It may be that there are so many 
uncomplimentary comments _be- 
cause so few speakers can hold the 
attention of a nervous group on a 
nervous night. But may it not 
also be true that too many speak- 
ers apparently forget the senior 
class, in their anxiety to impress 
the adults and uplife the citizenry! 
In fact, it has been said, not with- 
out some justification, that during 
some addresses the graduates could 
go out and get a coke and the 
speaker would not miss them. If 
the students had the opportunity 
of reversing the procedure—that 
is, to speak to the adults—what 
would they say? I have asked them 
on many occasions and they have 
made these poignant suggestions: 
“You need to snap out of what 
you're in, but I don’t know what 
that is.” “You folks look up the 
diaries you wrote at seventeen and 
see what you did.’” With all the 
derogatory remarks that may be 
made, however, who can say how 
many inspirations have been re- 
ceived from carefully-prepared ad- 
dresses on a night when every 
young person is going to listen 
more intently than ever again? 

Whatever the details of the 
speech or of the rest of the pro- 
gram, high school commencement 
is a heartwarming event. Thou- 
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sands would no doubt agree with 
this sincere and unexaggerated 
statement: of all my diplomas re- 
ceived, not one can compare in 
significance to that first one from 
a little centralized high school, 
accompanied by all the excitement 
and the good wishes of friends and 
families. 


This feeling I illustrate from a 
personal experience. Before the 
exercises began in one town my 
attention was attracted by a sen- 
ior girl who was running about 
here and there, laughing and 
talking at the top of her voice. I 
was very critical and said to my- 
self; “‘It is not that I would have 
this to be a mournful occasion 
but, after all ,it is an event of great 
import and it ought to have sig- 
nificance for every graduate. It 
means nothing at all to that scat- 
ter-brained youngster.” Upon 
second thought, I am ashamed. | 
had forgotten the simplest laws of 
psychology pertaining to those 
who on great occasions feel emo- 
tional turmoil inside of them. Just 
after I had finished my address and 
the diplomas were about to be 
awarded, | happened to look at 
that girl. She was trembling all 
over and was vehemently biting 
her lips to keep from bursting into 
tears right there before everybody! 


A Time of Joy and Sadness 


No high school graduate will 
fail to understand her feeling. 
High school commencement is a 
time of joy, with a hint of sad- 
ness, and it is not waxing senti- 
mental to declare that it ought to 
be made a red-letter event, when 
the emotions are kindled, the inte]- 
lect stimulated, and the volition 
given an enduring impetus. Here's 
to more of them as the years come 
and go! May they never end! 
May the number of graduates ever 
increase and commencement speak- 
ers continue to challenge the 
young and chide the adult. There 
are those who will cherish the 
memories thereof! 


ASCD Workshop 

Virginia supervisors will be 
hosts to Region III ASCD Work- 
shop which meets at the University 
of Virginia in Charlottesville 
August 1-7. 

“Creating a Good Environment 
for Learning’ is the theme to be 
emphasized, with Dr. J. Bernard 
Everett of Newton, Massachusetts, 
serving as consultant. 

The workshop is open to all in- 
terested school people. For further 
information, write Miss Grace 
Scott, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 








COMMENCEMENT SCENE at Shenandoah High School in Page County where 
T. Preston Turner, Assistant Executive Secretary of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, addressed its last June graduates. Standing with him are Mrs. Mayo Mc- 
Henry, Senior Class Sponsor; John H. Gordon, General Supervisor, Page County; 
Mr. Turner; and Willard Manby, Principal of Shenandoah High School. 
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Alive 


by ROBERT C. SNIDER 


Education Communications Service a 
University of Chicago saoual 


§ eo teacher who travels today 
without a camera is much like 
the summer school student who 
attends lectures without a note- 
book. And yet each fall many 
teachers return to the classroom 
from a summer of travel with lit- 
tle to show for their efforts. 

Most of us like to talk about 
our travels, but how much more 
interesting (and educational) our 
talk could be if illustrated with 
color slides of the things we're 
talking about. And, as time goes 
by, pictures will serve as a vital 
record of our trips. It would 
seem that educators, of all people, 
should be making the most of 
their travel experiences in terms 
of bringing the world to the class- 
room. 

The teacher who has traveled 
during the summer finds that 
many local community groups 
are anxious to learn about the trip. 
Requests to speak before service 
clubs, church groups, and other 
organizations are of obvious pub- 
lic relations value to the teacher 
and to the school system. They 
, however, impose a responsi- 
ility on the teacher, for here we 
ave, literally, a public demon- 
tration of teaching methods. How 
much more effective these talks 
will be if they are illustrated. 
There is no substitute for the 
1otographs which you make 
nce they reflect your particular 
terests and attitudes toward each 
bject. The person discussing 
s Own pictures easily conveys ‘to 
1¢ audience a feeling of participa-- 
yn and intimacy seldom possible 
with commercial stock pictures. 
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And so, whether you travel within 
your state or around the world, 
your audience will be grateful if 
you have your own pictures to 
show for it. 


Selecting a Camera 


“You push the button, we do 
the rest.” This 1888 camera slo- 
gan was never more true than it 
is today when cameras of every 
size, price, and description are 
available for making black-and- 
white, color, and even three-di- 
mension pictures in the form of 
prints, slides, or movies. Cameras 
and camera equipment have kept 
pace with the automatic gear shift 
and the automatic washing ma- 
chine. Today your approach to 
the mechanics of photography, 
like your approach to the mechan- 
ics of the automobile, can be as 
simple or as complex as you want 
it to be. 

In selecting a camera for your 
travel pictures several points 
should be considered: What sub- 
ject matter will you want to pho- 
tograph? How will you use the 
finished pictures? Will you use 
black-and-white film, color film, 
or both? How large a camera are 
you willing to take with you? 
What types of cameras have you 
used? How much do you want 
to spend? 

Let’s answer the first four ques- 
general travel pictures of people, 
tions by assuming that you will do 
what so many travelers do—make 
places, and events on 35 milli- 
meter (mm) color film which is 
finished as slides for use in a pro- 
jector. If this is your decision, the 
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Travel photography today can be 
simple. These suggestions will ap- 
ply to any trip with any camera. 





problem of selecting a camera is 
greatly simplified. You will need 
the type of camera known as the 
35 mm miniature which costs 
anywhere from about $20.00 to 
well over $400.00, depending 
primarily upon the lens and var- 
ious refinements. A word about 
second-hand cameras—they are 
often good buys, but know your 
dealer or someone who knows 
cameras. 


The most obvious advantage of 
35 mm camera is convenience. Be- 
cause of its small size, film costs 
are relatively low; the camera at- 
tracts little attention, and it is 
easily carried. Always ready for 
immediate use, it is ideal for 
travel. 


A variety of film in 20 and 36- 
exposure rolls is available for this 
camera in color or in black-and- 
white. Since the negative size is 
small (approximately 1 x 1% 
inches), it is necessary to enlarge 
or project finished film. Color film 
is returned from the processing 
laboratory as mounted slides ready 
for use in a 2” x 2” projector. 
Most schools have these projectors 
and they are easy to use. Hand- 
held slide viewers are available for 
a few dollars. 

Simply buying the most expen- 
sive camera you can is not always 
the best plan. If you lack ex- 
perience you may find it too com- 
plex for your purposes. As a 
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matter of fact, the novice will 
most likely do his best work with 
a less complicated, inexpensive 
camera. The grand prize winning 
picture of the recent Saturday Re- 
view World Travel Photo Contest 
was made in color with an in- 
expensive (less than $40.00) 35 
mm camera. 

It is a good plan to get your 
camera and learn to use it before 
the trip begins. Popular photog- 
raphy magazines and camera shops 
are readily available sources of 
camera information. The Mont- 
gomery Ward Photographic Cata- 
log is an excellent source of worth- 
while data. 





Once you have a camera you 
will be tempted by that very real 
photographic pitfall — gadgets. 
You will at once be confronted by 
a bewildering array of tripods, 
flash guns, reflectors, lens shades, 
filters, exposure meters, cable re- 
leases, range finders, and extra 
lenses—to mention only a few. 
Don’t be frightened. Remember, 
your first job is to learn to use 
your camera. It will take pictures 
just as it is. Get attachments only 
when you have learned to under- 
stand their function. 

Exposure meters are important, 
but they are as difficult to use 
properly as many cameras. Be- 
ginners can get good exposure re- 
sults by following the instructions 
packed with each roll of film or 
by using inexpensive cardboard 
exposure guides. 


Pictures of What? 


As the how of camera operation 
becomes second nature, you will 
be able to concentrate on the more 
important problems of what to 
photograph. Keep in mind that 
the c?mera is only an extension of 
your vision. It will capture an 
instant of time at your bidding. 
Camezas, like paint brushes and 
typewriters, are significant only in 
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terms of what is created with 
them. The difference between 
snapshots and effective photo- 
graphs will often be determined 
by your ability to see pictures in 
the world around you. It matters 
little what kind of a camera is 
used to ‘‘take’’ these pictures. 
Finding pictures is the important 
thing. 

Since your understanding of the 
places you visit will be reflected in 
your photographs, learn as much 
as you can about these places be- 
fore you start. Study published 
photographs to stimulate your 
thinking about how and what you 
will photograph. Have a plan 
for the pictures you want to make. 
You may not be able to follow 
this plan, but thinking about it 
will increase your ability to see 
pictures as you travel. 


Certainly the most important 
part of any country are the people. 
Take time to know them. They 
should be an important part of 
your pictures. When making 
portraits of people, keep the back- 
ground in mind. This is especially 
important with the 35 mm cam- 
era which has a tendency to show 
backgrounds in great detail. Often 
by moving the camera a few feet 
you can avoid a distracting back- 
ground. If possible choose a 
background which says something 
about the person being pictured. 


Telling Story 


As you take pictures keep in 
mind how you will use them later. 
What pictures will best tell the 
story you want to tell? After you 
have photographed such things as 
streets, buildings, and markets; 
move in for a closer look with 
your camera. Pictures of street 
signs, doorways, and store fronts 
will be valuable when you as- 
semble your photographs into a 
logical sequence after the trip. . 


Take enough pictures. Be in a 
position to show only a selection 
of your pictures. No writer pub- 
lishes every word he writes and 
no photographer exhibits every 
picture. 


A camera will expand your tra- 
vel experiences and certainly help 
preserve them. ‘These suggestions 
will help you get started in the 
right direction. Have a wonder- 
ful ‘trip! 


American Education Week 
November 7-13, 1954 


General Theme: Good Schools Are 
YOUR Responsibility 


Planning Suggestions 


1. Fix Responsibility. Establish an 
AEW Committee for the entire city or 
school district. Name other commit- 
tees, or subcommittees, for each schoo] 
and for various special duties. 

2. Plan Early. Establish AEW com- 
mittees in the spring before school 
closes, if possible—at the latest, as soon 
as schools open in the fall. 

3. Plan Cooperatively. The school 
administration properly assumes initia- 
tive, but many community agencies 
should be represented on AEW com- 
mittees. 

4. Plan to Finance It. An AEW pro- 
gram need not be expensive but com- 
mittees must have some funds at their 
disposal. Often these are provided by 
pooling small contributions from sev- 
eral agencies and organizations. 

5. Plan Specifically. Select a series 
of activities which you can carry out 
and which seem likely to have the best 
reception in your community. 

6. Plan Creatively. Think of orig- 
inal ways to interpret the schools pro- 
gram and needs. 

7. Seek Local Publicity Help Early. 
Contact radio and television stations 
for time; newspapers for editorials, fea- 
ture stories, and news releases; theater 
owners about the use of the AEW trail- 
er; church about special services; serv- 
ice clubs and other organizations about 
special programs; and public service 
companies about mail inserts or post- 
age-meter slogan plates. 

8. Establish Deadlines. Fix a definite 
schedule for each project and follow 
up to see that each one moves forward 
according to plan. 

9. Order Early. If you wish to ob- 
tain any AEW materials or helps from 
outside your school system, order them 
well in advance of actual need. 

A 64-page manual, American Edu- 
cation Week Primer, and a packet of 
basic materials for AEW Week may be 
ordered from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Independent Housing Bureau 
—a new service for VEA Conven- 
tion, October 27-29. See form on 


page 29. 
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Public 





Education 
in Virginia 


Extracts from an address by Delegate 
Robert Whitehead of Nelson County at 
the Halifax Parent-Teacher Association 
meeting in Halifax, Virginia, on April 8, 


1954. 


T IS my purpose tonight to 

give a brief inventory of the 
public school situation in Vir- 
ginia. I wish to be completely 
fair and impartial. My conclu- 
sion is that the situation is not as 
bad as some critics assert, but is 
not nearly as good as it ought to 
be. Much has been done in the 
last several years. Much more 
remains undone. 


School Construction 


In the field of school construc- 
tion we are making commendable 
progress. I need hardly remind 
you that the hard fought guberna- 
torial campaign of 1949 is largely 
responsible for it. That struggle 
produced the $75,000,000 State 
aid program for school construc- 
tion. That program has provided 
the real impetus to the building 
program. Without it, the situa- 
tion in many parts of Virginia 
would be deplorable. 

In the four-year period ending 
March 25, 1954, the State Board 
of Education has approved school 
construction expenditures for 86 
counties and 27 cities aggregating 
$132,342,059. These were for 
433 schools providing accommo- 
dations for 133,369 school chil- 
dren. The State funds authorized 
have amounted to $59,991,391 

of which $53,428,759 has been 
spent as of March 25, 1954), and 
the local funds provided, includ- 
ing Federal grants, have amounted 

$72,350,667. The ratio is 
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45% of the State funds and 


55% local. 

As between the races, funds for 
the white total $94,621,478 and 
for the colored, $37,413,963. For 
the white, these funds were for 
83 high schools, 217 elementary 
and 12 combination, total, 312; 
for the colored, 50 high schools, 
59 elementary and 12 combina- 
tion, total, 121. 


Encouraging as are these figures, 
we still have a long way to go, es- 
pecially in many rural areas. 


Transporation 


In the transportation of pupils 
in rural areas we have also made 
good progress. [he improvement 
in our road system has made a 
real contribution to this achieve- 
ment. However, there are many 
economies in school bus transpor- 
tation that can be effected. Central 
purchasing on a pooling basis, 
efficiently operated county repair 
shops and the fullest ultilization 
of dependable student drivers are 
goals toward which we must reso- 
lutely push. 


Instructional Personnel 


No school is better than its 
teachers. A school system may 


have imposing buildings and the 
most modern transportation fa- 
cilities, but without a well quali- 
fied and efficient staff of teachers, 





Delegate Robert Whitehead 


a successful course of instruction 
cannot be expected. 

It is true that the certificate 
which a teacher holds or does not 
hold, and the amount of the salary 
received, do not necessarily mean 
that the teacher is or is not a real 
teacher and success in the pro- 
fession. However, academic stand- 
ing and salary schedules are highly 
indicative. 


Academic Standing 


Academic standing is required 
in all professions. It is a must in 
teaching. Aside from individual 
aptitude and inclination, there 
must be a professional standard. 


In the session of 1941-42, out 
of 18,076 teachers, we had only 
41 unaccredited teachers in the 
whole State system. At the 1952- 
53 session we had 24,365 teach- 
ers, of which 2,545 were unac- 
credited. In 1952-53 over 10% 
of the teachers did not meet the 
minimum State requirements. At 
the end of this 11 year-period we 
were worse off than at the begin- 
ning. We have actually lost 
ground. 


Some portion of this retrogres- 
sion may properly be attributed 
to the elevation in standards. Most 
of it is chargeable to the fact that 
from the standpoint of finance the 
schools have not been able to com- 
pete with industry on terms of 
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equality. Young men and women 
naturally seek the greener pastures. 
Here lack of money is the primary 
handicap for the schools. © 


Finances 


In the number of dollars ex- 
pended we are annually increasing 
in a substantial manner the appro- 
priations for the operation of our 
public schools. The increase on 
the State level has been pro- 
nounced. 

For the school year 1941-42 
the State appropriation for main- 
tenance of the public schools was 
$8,647,850. For the year 1953- 
54 it is $35,629,400, exclusive of 
$4,150,000 for transportation. 
For the year 1954-55 it is $39,- 
414,510 plus $4,320,000 for 
transportation. 

But, while the number of dol- 
lars has greatly increased, the value 
of the dollar in purchasing power 
has steadily declined. I am not in 
a position to compare the two. 

With minor exceptions, such 
as coffee, it appears that for the 
time being the cost of living has 
leveled off. If so, that will be 
helpful in recruiting teachers. 

If our economy declines, as 
many fear, the result should be 
that the teacher’s dollar will in- 
crease in purchasing power and 
other vocational opportunities will 
diminish. On that assumption, 
from the salary and job security 
standpoint, teaching will become 
more attractive and applicants for 
teaching positions will increase. 

We must not overlook the fact, 
however, that we should antici- 
pate a greatly increased school en- 
rollment in the next few years 
The fine crop of babies which the 
lush years of good times has pro- 
duced is with us. 

Not only must we hold enough 
present teachers and acquire suf- 
ficient replacements for those re- 
tiring and leaving the profession 
to take care of the present enroll- 
ment, but we must find additional 
teachers for the increased enroll- 
ment. That presents a real prob- 
lem. 

That we are spending a large 
sum in educating our youth can- 
not be denied. For the school 
year 1952-53 we spent $103.,- 
419,175 for operation and main- 
tenance of our public schools. The 
debt service cost was $7,112,343, 
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all of which was paid by the lo- 
calities. The capital outlay pro- 
gram amounted to $57,295,397. 
The total of all purposes was 
$167,826,917. 

For operation and maintenance 
the State put up $46,654,273, the 
Federal government about $6,- 
000,000, and the localities the 
balance of $50,764,902. 

In evaluating these figures we 
should remember that they are 
relative. Standing alone they ap- 
pear impressive, but when com- 
pared with other figures, their 
significance is diminished. 


Comparisons 


As stated, for the year 1952- 
53 the total spent for all public 
school purposes, including debt 
service and capital outlay, was 
$167,826,917. Yet, during the 
same twelve months (the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1953) there 
was spent in Virginia for alco- 
holic beverages alone a sum esti- 
mated by the ABC Board at 
$179,249,152. This consisted of 
$103,919,652 for sales through 
the ABC stores, $5,110,233 for 
sales of wines by ABC licenses, 
and an estimated $70,219,867 
for beer by ABC licenses. 


People will pay for what they 
want. Think of it: In Virginia 
they paid in one year over $12,- 
500,000 more for alcoholic bev- 
erages than the total spent for the 
public schools. Are we _ over- 
spending for intoxicating drinks 
or underspending for the educa- 
tion of the youth? 


I say that as long as the appe- 
tite for intoxicants calls for a 
greater expenditure than the whole 
public school system, no one can 
legitimately argue that public ed- 
ucation is getting the financial 
support it deserves. 


Next, I call attention to the 
relative standing of Virginia in 
the current expenditure per pupil 
in average daily attendance for the 
school year 1952-53 (debt service 
and capital outlay not being in- 
cluded). 


Virginia spent $170.98, rank- 
ing 41st in the nation, with a na- 
tional average of $235.48. In 
1951-52, Virginia ranked 40th, 
with an expenditure of $155.61. 
So, on a comparative basis, we 
are slipping. 


In this category, in 1952-53 
Virginia ranked 5th among the 
Southeastern States, with Louisi- 
ana at the top with $225.76 and 
Mississippi at the bottom with 
$100.81. 


But that is only a part of the 
picture. The true picture can be 
drawn only when the expendi- 
tures are considered in the light of 
the ability of the states to sup- 
port public education. 


According to the NEA Research 
Division, in 1952 the income pay- 
ments per child 5-17 years of age 
were $5,831 in Virginia, wth a 
rank of 34th in the nation, and 
next to the top (Florida only be- 
ing ahead) in the 12 Southeastern 
States. 

On that basis, Virginia’s expen- 
diture for public education in pro- 
portion to its ability to pay was 
unimpressive. We ranked 34th 
in the nation in ability, but 41st 
in expenditure. In the 12 South- 
eastern States, we ranked 2nd in 
ability, but 5th in expenditure, 
whereas North Carolina ranked 
8th in ability ($4,051) but 6th 
in expenditure ($164.00). 


Again: According to the ‘‘Sur- 
vey of Current Business’’ made by 
the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Virginia was number | 
among the 12 Southeastern States 
in income payments to individuals 
in 1952. It ranked Ist with 
$1,322, Florida 2nd with $1,- 
319, North Carolina 9th with 
$1,049, and Mississippi at the 
bottom with $818. While Ist in 
income payments to individuals 
(representing ability), it was 5th 
in current expenditures for public 
education (representing effort). 

Even more devastating is an- 
other comparison—the percent of 
income spent for schools. In 
1929-30, Virginia spent 2.3% 
of her income for schools, rank- 
ing 34th. In 1950-51 she spent 
only 1.9% ranking 36th, having 
dropped two notches in the 21- 
year period. In 1950-51, Vir- 
ginia was tied with Kentucky for 
the bottom place in the 12 
Southeastern States. North Caro- 
lina spent 2.8% ranking 4th in 
the nation and 2nd in the South- 
eastern States, with Louisiana be- 
ing Ist with 3%. 

In average salaries for all in- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The SHOP in the 





SMALL SCHOOL 


by WILLIAM H. McHENRY 
Shop Instructor, Shenandoah High School 





HE school patron usually 
greets the new shop teacher 
with something like this, ‘“Well, 
you teach something practical!” 


The patron is right, but also 
unfair. Any subject which fills 
the need of a student is a practical 
subject. What the patron really 
means is that shop work is voca- 
tional—tthe product of the shop 
has ‘‘tangible’’ values. 


Times have changed—tthey are 
changing. Grandma had a buggy 
ride on Sunday; today’s high 
school girl might be forty miles 
away in an hour. Today’s girl 
needs more knowledge and self- 
control; usually she has it. 


Grandpa sawed up the walnut 


trees to make lumber for houses 
and barns; today’s high school 
boys are tearing walnut two-by- 
fours out of barns, and happily 
trading for short lengths of red 
cedar-fence posts. 

The boy speaks of trade train- 
ing; but he wonders about unions, 
living conditions, future demands, 
and ‘‘the air force.” There is 
little of the Freedom that Tom 
Sawyer knew, yet there are new 
kinds of freedom. 


The patron says shop work is 
practical, and it is. Perhaps as 
much as anything, shop work 
gives an understanding of how 
work is done, how workers act, 
feel, and get along together. Shop 
students get an understanding of 
industry and of its demands on 
the individual. 

Actually, all school work is vo- 
ational, but not in the sense we 
isually apply to the term ‘“‘voca- 
tional.’’ Vocational usually means 
pecific training for a certain trade. 
(‘he shop in the small school can 
seldom fill this definition of vo- 
ational education because there is 
neither time nor material for real 
rade training. 
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However, the small shop, in 
the small school, can certainly 
fill a need of the students. In 
Shenandoah High School, which is 
in the same building with the 
grade school, there are 280 stu- 
dents in the High School and the 
Eighth Grade. In addition there 
are some five hundred students in 
the grades. The shop is in a sep- 
arate building with one teacher. 
Standard equipment for general 
shop is present, as well as a class 
room. 

Course offerings are General 
Woodworking, General Metal- 
working, Industrial Arts for the 
Eighth grade, and for the Seventh 
grade boys. Mechanical drawing is 
offered for high school students. 
There is a class for overgrown 


IS A DORMER WINDOW NEEDED? Here William McHenry, instructor, 


boys from the lower grades who 
are anxiously awaiting the birth- 
day which will mark the end of 
their compulsory school attend- 
ance. This class was arranged 
with the cooperation of C. C. 
Graves, Superintendent of Page 
County Schools; John H. Gor- 
don, High School Supervisor; and 
at the suggestion of Willard 
Manby, Principal of Shenandoah 
High School. 


Learn with Heads and Hands 

Shop students show much in- 
terest in woodturning, vieing with 
each other for the use of the two 
lathes. In the main, projects con- 
sist of the usual lamps, tables, 
book cases, wall shelves, and doo- 
dads of one kind and another. One 
boy made a walnut spool bed, a 
candle-stand, two lawn chairs, 
and a boat during one school year. 
Many of the better students are 
making equipment for home 
workshops. 

Metalworking students use the 
lathe, forge, and do gas welding 
and some sheet-metal work. Shop 
students in the past used the metal 
from an old school bus to build a 
playground slide. 

Drawing students are more in- 


places a block of wood on the roof of a house model, while his students, Russell 
and Willard Comer, consider the effect. Model of the house was built bv Willard 
Comer and Clemeth Shifflett. Much planning goes into the making of a house. 
Mechanical drawing students do orthographic and isometric drawings, then some 
sheet-metal and machine parts. With this foundation, they are able to continue 


their work after leaving school. 
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terested in drawing house plans 
and estimating materials than in 
getting a pre-engineering course in 
drawing. A house is now under 
construction which was planned 
by a senior in last year’s class. As 
few students will attend college, 
the drawing course is planned to 
help students fit into industry 
wherever they may find them- 
selves. 

Emphasis is always upon per- 
sonal projects, but the shop boys 
have always been happy to build 
for the school. The large wooden 
columns in front of the school 
building were infested with dry 
rot, so the shop boys built forms 
and cast concrete bases for these 
columns. The auditorium was 
poorly lighted, and the stage had 
almost no overhead light, so a dec- 
orative lighting system was sus- 
pended from the ceiling to light 
the front of the stage. Four light 
circuits provide flexible lighting. 
As this system was in the audito- 
rium itself, it was decorated with 
velvet valance, the school shield, 
and decorative scrolls. 


The choir needed a platform, 
and a portable set of steps was con- 
structed in the shop. The boys 
cut and assembled portable bleach- 
ers for the stadium, built lockers 
for the gym, installed a dish- 
washer and sink in the cafeteria, 
built ten banquet tables for our 
school, cafeteria tables for another 
school in the same county, built 
see-saws and erected other play- 
ground equipment on the play- 
ground, and built all their own 
lockers, work-benches, drawing 
tables, and drawing equipment. 

School projects can build up a 
school shop, or they can tear down 
the entire program. It is all a 
matter of emphasis. Learning 
values are the main objectives—if 
there is no learning, the work is 
not done. The shop is not consid- 
ered just a place to send the 
“dumb” boys, or the lazy ones. 
The best shop students rate high 
in their academic subjects, and the 
shop has often helped to keep a 
boy in school. 

Special students from the grade 
school are placed in the shop in 
the hope—the last forlorn hope— 
that the school might do some- 
thing for them. There has been 
some success. 
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Organization and Policy 


The writer first taught a shop 
class in 1935. He has taught shop 
in all grade levels, including col- 
lege. He is rated as a journeyman 
shipfitter and moldloftsman, and 
has built his own house. Yet, 
there is much he can learn about 
shop classes. The following sug- 
gestions and comments, regarding 
both policy and organization of 
shop classes, are offered in the hope 
of a better understanding between 
all men in general and shop teach- 
ers in particular. Organization 
and policy follow closely the set- 
up as outlined by the Department 
of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion, of the State Department of 
Education. 


1. The shop is a laboratory for 
learning. It is often looked upon 
as a maintenance center. It is not. 
Shop students are happy to be of 
service to the school by doing cer- 
tain jobs, and many times the boy 
himself can benefit by doing such 
work. It is a privilege, and also 
a danger. 

2. The school shop is for every- 
one, of every grade level, and for 
both sexes. However, due to prac- 
tices and customs, few girls enroll 
in shop classes. In the small school 
there is seldom room on the sched- 
ule for shop for girls. Classwork 
should be fitted to the needs of 
high school girls in every school 
shop. 

3. The shop can greatly help 
small children understand indus- 
try and life by inviting them to 
visit the shop to build small things 
such as birdhouses and jig-sawed 
animals. In our school this was 
possible through the help of fif- 
teen-year-old boys in the fifth 
grade who served capably as in- 
structors. 


4. Shop students have a definite 
course of study, and it is up to 
the shop teacher to see that the 
student has the required experi- 
ences in the required operations. 
Sometimes the shop teacher must 
sneak educational material into 
the shop work, like a young writer 
trying to sneak heavy thought into 
a first n \nyway, the teacher 
shouid have a definite progress 
chart to record work done by each 
student. 

5. It might appear that the sky 
is the limit to the type of work 


which might be done in the school 


shop. Actually, the student is 
limited by time, materials, space, 
instruction, purpose, and many 
other considerations. In the main, 
the shop course of study should be 
determined by (a) need of the 
students, whether for general edu- 
cation, trade education, or educa- 
tion for wise use of leisure time. 
(b) needs of the community, and 


(c) current practices and policies. 


6. The shop teacher is respon- 
sible for safety regulations. Use of 
the shop must be confined to only 
those who have had instruction in 
care and use of machinery. The 
general public must be prohibited 
except as regular classwork for 
adults. The teacher has no right 
to permit any untrained person to 
use shop machinery. 


7. The project is secondary in 
importance. Most important are 
the ideals, attitudes, habits, and 
understandings which the good 
student will gain from the best 
type of shop work. The beautiful 
project is simply a testimonial of 
skill, ability, and progress. 

8. The boy is anxious to be 
treated as a man. He deserves all 
due consideration as to his rights 
and dignity. Yet, paradoxically, 
the teacher must be in command, 
with firm control of all activities. 
There are values which the student 
cannot see! 


9. In addition to making the 
boy more secure through develop- 
ing his self-respect and ability, the 
school must develop, or help the 
boy develop, both mental and 
spiritual security. 

10. The teacher should not 
have more than he can do, but if 


there is overloading, much neces- 
sary work will go undone. The 
teacher must check and repair all 
shop equipment, secure supplies, 
keep records, sponsor shop clubs, 
exhibits, and demonstrations, con- 
duct night classes if possible, col- 
lect fees, and prevent exploitation 
of the boy and the shop. If much 
of the shop teacher’s time is taken 
with maintenance work, he will 
never be able to do his best at 
teaching. Rather, he will become 
frustrated and quit teaching for 
industry. However, always re- 


member that with correct em- 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Help Smokey 


by GLENN O. BLOUGH 
Specialist for Elementary Science 
U. S. Office of Education 


Rite years ago a small, singed, 
hot-footed bear lay helpless on 
the ground in New Mexico. A 
fire had raged through the forest 
that had been his home, leaving 
desolation in its path. Around 
this hapless creature were the 
charred remains of trees and forest 
plants and of animals who were 
unable to escape the flames or sur- 
vive the intense heat. A burning 
match from the hand of a careless 
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person had transformed acres of 
the green forest into miles of black 
waste. 


Rangers from the New Mexico 


Game Department, walking 
through this this still smoking 
wreck to survey the damage, 


chanced upon this three-month- 
old bear. Carefully they gathered 
him up and took him for medical 
treatment. 








Hundreds of fans write to 
Smokey for advice. One letter 
reads: “Dear Smokey Bear: John 
B. has a box of matches. What 
should I do?—Melinda.” 





As health and spirit returned to 
the bear, those who took care of 
him began to think of him as a 
symbol that might increase the 
public’s concern over forest fire 
disaster. ‘If this small animal 
could talk,’’ they thought, “‘he 
would be of great help in our pro- 
gram of fire prevention.”’ This 
was the beginning of a small bear’s 
big story. He was called Smokey 
and taken to Washington, D. C. 
in a Piper Cub where he received 
an official welcome at the National 
Airport and was introduced to 
his new home at the Washington 
Zoo. 

Today Smokey is a full grown 
bear and an honorary member of 
safety clubs, fire departments and 
countless other organizations. He 
is a television artist, a model for 
posters and cartoons, a movie-ac- 
tor—a nation-wide symbol for 
forest fire prevention. 

When Smokey made the cover 
of a national news magazine, peo- 
ple became increasingly interested 
in him and his message, so much 
so that it became necessary for the 
Congress of the United States to 
pass legislation to protect his char- 
acter and insure that the use of 
Smokey as a symbol would be in 
the public interest. Tthus, Smokey 
is legally associated only with pro- 
jects that promote greater care in 
prevention of forest fires. 

As an example of this, a toy 
manufacturer produces a “Smo- 
key”’ bear that is sold in stores. A 
detachable ranger’s badge comes 
with this toy as well as a member- 
ship card which, after it is filled 
out and mailed to Smokey Bear 
Headquarters, Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington 25, D. C., 
entitles the young owner of this 
“Smokey” to membership in the 
Junior Forest Rangers. Other ma- 
terial appealing to boys and girls 
is also included. In stores and 
elsewhere you will continue to see 
all kinds of things using the Smo- 
key symbol. These have all com- 
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plied with the terms of the Smo- 
key Bear Legislation. 
Smokey Teaches Conservation 

In a recent article dealing with 
Smokey and his impact on the 
problem of forest fire prevention, 
a member of the U. S. Forest 
Service quotes a mother who 
wrote. 

“Our hero Smokey is greatly 
admired by the small fry, and 
the change of signs on the bus 
placards always brings com- 
ment from my little daughter. 
The ads are scanned with avid 
interest for new pictures of 
Smokey and heaven help the in- 
dividual who throws matches 
and cigarettes out of car win- 
dows. To my consternation 
and amusement, she tells the in- 
dividual off. I notice that these 
persons don't do it again in 
her presence. The posters are 
doing a remarkable job in help- 
ing all of us, and especially the 
young, to become conscious of 
the waste, destruction, and grief 
caused by forest fires. We hope 
to see Smokey for a long time 
to come.” 

Many and varied organiza- 
tions have been involved in pro- 
moting the campaign symbolized 
by Smokey. It has given direc- 
tion and impetus to a national 
movement of primary importance. 
Through their acquaintance with 
Smokey, countless school chil- 
dren are changing their behavior 
toward forest fire prevention. 

We are generally agreed, I pre- 
sume, that there is quite a gap be- 
tween ‘‘learning the facts’’ and ac- 
tually “‘changing behavior.”’ In 
safety education, for example, it is 
one thing for a child to be able to 
answer plus and minus correctly to 
items On an examination and quite 
another for him to remember to 
wait for the light and to ride his 
bicycle on the facing-traffic side of 
the road. So it is with conserva- 
tion practices. Most children know 
that they should make sure that 
camp fires are extinguished, and 
that matches should be completely 
“out’’ before they are thrown 
away. Most grown-ups know it 
too, but somebody starts the for- 
est fires that each year do untold 
damage to forests, animals and 
lands. And they do it through 
carelessness. 
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A continuous educational pro- 
gram may eventually produce a 
more enlightened public—children 
of school age, teachers, hunters, 
and fishermen—a puble that be- 
lieves in the importance of behav- 
ing according to the facts. 


Teachers Can Help Smokey 


The prevention of forest fires is 
everybody's business. School peo- 
ple especially need to become in- 
creasingly aware that such a state- 
ment involves positive action. The 
following specific suggestions are 
made by our Forest Service and 
others who have given consider- 
able thought to forest conserva- 
tion and protection; these may 
help us focus attention more di- 
rectly on this phase of conserva- 
tion education: 


1. There must be definite pro- 
vision in the curriculum for the 
study of conservation of our for- 
ests at several grade levels during 
the school life of our children. 

2. The instruction must be so 
related to the experience of the 
learners as to make the ideas mean- 
ingful and thus promote desirable 
behavior. 

3. Adults who live and work 
with children must set an example 
of good conservation practices. 
Such practices must not be just 
considered ‘‘good for kids but of 
less importance to others.” 


Interested teachers have a con- 
siderable number of resources 
available at both state and na- 
tional levels to help them in this 
phase of conservation education. 
The State Forestry Department or 
State Forestry Agency located in 
the capital city of each state is an 
excellent source of assistance. Here 
teachers may obtain bulletins, pos- 
ters and other printed materials, 
motion pictures, advice and infor- 
mation specifically related to the 
problems in the specific state. Lo- 
cal foresters or forest fire wardens 
can supply helpful information 
and suggestions. Such a contact 
has, for example, resulted in an 
extensive study of problems of 
forest fires, culminating in a spe- 
cial forest fire prevention exhibit 
in a local store window. ‘The ex- 
hibit consisted of children’s work 
supplemented by posters and other 
material furnished by the Forestry 
Agency. 








Teaching Aids Available 


1. A_ recent publication for 
teachers, giving up-to-date 
available sources of material 
on forest conservation in- 
cluding information about 
Smokey, entitled Materials 
To Help Teach Forest 
Conservation. Forest Serv- 
ice, U. §. Department of 
Agriculture, K-28 Revised 
April, 1953. (Free). 

2. Forest Service Films avaiil- 
able on loan for educational 
purposes, 1953-54. For sale 
by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. (Five 
cents. ) 

3. A motion picture combin- 
ing the talents of Smokey 
and Hopalong Cassidy is 
currently available from the 
Forest Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, 
and the State Foresters. 











“Be Kind To Animals Week” 


Animals had 
their “Week” be- 
ginning Sunday, 
May 2, with the 
nation-wide ob- 
servance of “Be 
¥ Kind to Animals 
ee 6 Week”. But this 
week can continue 
throughout the 
year. 

Since our pets 
devote themselves 
entirely to us 52 
weeks of the year, it’s little enough 
for each of us to give some thought 
. . . to perform some positive kindness 
toward all animals. Somehow, too 
many of us... particularly those of 
us who have no pets of our own... 
lose sight of the fact that animals, 
even as you and I, have feelings . . 
that they, too, know pain and hunger 

. pain and hunger that too often 
are the result of man’s own actions. 





Comparing animal and human be- 
havior—have you ever heard of ani- 
mals hating, seeking revenge, being 
fair-weather friends or double-cross- 
ing one another? No. . . these are 
only human traits. 
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A Totally Blind Pupil Can Be 
Taught in the Public Schools 


by AUBREY M. KEESEE 
General Supervisor, Appomattox County Schools 


OST teachers in our public 
schools would throw up 
their hands in despair, when told 
they will have a totally blind pupil 
in a classroom of 35 to 40 pupils. 
The case of Sarah Peyton Abbitt, 
12 year old daughter of Common- 
wealth Attorney and Mrs. George 
F. Abbitt, Jr., Appomattox, Vir- 
ginia, demonstrates that this should 
not necessarily be true. Peyton, 
blind since early infancy, had a 
teacher of Braille the year before 
she entered school. She started 
school along with her twin sister, 
Penny, but after a few weeks of 
adjustment it was decided that Pey- 
ton should be placed in the second 
grade since she was writing and 
reading on the level of second grade 
pupils. Peyton has advanced from 
the second grade to the seventh in 
the Appomattox Elementary 
School. 


In 1952, while in the 5th grade, 
Peyton won a $50.00 prize as 
champion speller in the Appomat- 
tox County Schools, in competi- 
tion with pupils from the 5th, 6th, 
7th and 8th grades. This entitled 
her to compete in the Area Spelling 
Bee, sponsored by the Lynchburg 
News, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Recently Peyton won a $50.00 
U. S. Savings Bond for an essay 
sponsored lecally by Radio Station 
WFLO, Farmville, Virginia, in 
cooperation with the National 
Americanism Program of Disabled 
American Veterans on the subject 
‘What the American Flag Means 
To Me’. Public, parochial and 
private school students throughout 
the nation of elementary and high 
school age were eligible to compete 
in the contest for the best original 
»ssay of 500 words or less. Peyton’s 
sssay which follows this sketch, 
placed among the top 12 of the 
housands of entries submitted 
hroughout the nation. 


All of Peyton’s textbooks are 
nade just like the ink print edi- 
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tions which are used by her sighted 
classmates. She has her own arith- 
metic slate and Braille slate and 
typewriter which she uses to do her 
school work. Some of Peyton’s 
books are borrowed from the Li- 
brary of Congress but most of 
them are hand made by a number 
of people. 

Peyton is an active member of 
her church and Girl Scout Troop. 
She plays the piano, sings in the 
Junior Choir, knits and reads 
twelve magazines regularly. Pey- 
ton can also skate, dance, and en- 
joys swimming. 


Peyton is happy and patient in 
school. She participates in most of 
the activities with other pupils. On 
the playgrounds she enjoys follow- 
ing the progress of the games as 
they are explained by her class- 
mates. She has recently become in- 
terested in listening to broadcasts 
of baseball games and is an en- 
thusiastic supporter of her favorite 
teams. When the weather does not 
permit the pupils to go outside, 
Peyton plays rook and other card 
games with her fellow pupils. Of 
course, the cards are in Braille. She 
has made miniature dresses and 
done many other types of highly 
skilled work. 

The pupils in Peyton’s room 
are delighted “to help her help 
herself.” The progress made by 
this pupil is due to her happy and 
patient disposition and the coop- 
eration of parents, pupils and 
teachers. 





What The American Flag Means To Me 


by SARAH PEYTON ABBITT 


I learned the “Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag” before I started to 
school, so I have always been interested in its meaning. 

Our American Flag is not just a piece of cloth with a design on it 
but a symbol of our nation’s fine qualities. It stands for peace, freedom 
and democracy for all our nation’s inhabitants It stands for the blood 
shed on the battlefields for our independence. 





The rights, privileges and freedom for which it stands go back to 
over five thousand years of work, war, failure and prosperity of men 
all over the world for the freedom we enjoy in America today. 

The colors in the flag have a genuine meaning also. The red stands 
for courage, bravery and perseverance. Blue is for truth, freedom and 
loyalty to our nation. The white represents purity and peace. 

Our flag tells the story of our country’s growth from a group of thir- 
teen states, to our present forty-eight. It tells of struggles for the free- 
dom of religion, freedom of speech and freedom of the press. It is the 
proof that a nation can and will prosper if the people love God, cherish 
peace and respect their fellow-citizens. 

Men have fought and died for our flag and that for which it stands 
and we shall continue to do so for many years to come, in order to 
maintain our rights and ideals. But we should realize that it is worth 
our every effort to preserve our high standard of living. 

Whenever you see our flag, you should remember that it is to remind 
you of our nation’s history in war, peace, weakness and prosperity and 
that our country is what it is today, only because of its fine people 
and their wonderful devotion and work. 

Though the design may change from time to time, our flag will 
always bear the same meaning and tell the same wonderful story of our 
wonderful America, only with a little more grace and grandness added 


as the years go by. 
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How to Catch and Kill a Teacher 
Spring, 1954 
Zooperintendents and Principal Wardens 


Ima Goen West,* Classroom Teacher 


A classroom teacher talks back to the administrator. This city teach- 
er, with tongue in cheek, reveals some of the techniques that kill °em 
off in this day of teacher shortage. 


\ )' J 1TH the present emphasis on 
“‘do-it-yourself,’’ it has oc- 


curred to us that many zooperin- 
tendents and principal game war- 
dens will prefer to catch and kill 
their own teachers rather than to 
depend on agencies and other com- 
mercial sources. Open season for 
hunting teachers began March 15 
east of the Blue Ridge, April 15 in 
the Shenandoah Valley. West of 
Bristol the season extends through 
August. 

The best way to catch teachers 
is to pay at least $15 a month more 
than the surrounding counties. 
This is barely enough to cover the 
extra cost of transportation (if the 
teacher decides to live at home), 
but she won't realize this for at 
least three years. You will never 
have a real shortage so long as you 
can poach on the neighbors. Be- 
sides, they can train the young ones 
for you and weed out the hopeless 
(if you'll pardon a mixed meta- 
phor). This policy also keeps the 
older teachers in line, as every ar- 
gument about salary ends with the 
fact that you pay the best salary 
for 17 counties. Keep grinding 
away—they can’t dispute this fact. 


You can probably sell the school 
board on an aggressive policy of 
hunting teachers in the field. Try 
to arrange your safari in February 
or March, whenever the weather is 
pleasant and you really feel the need 
of a few days away from it all. 
Make a tour of the teacher-training 
institutions and look over the 
young crop. Don’t commit your- 
self to anything on this trip, unless 
there are competitors in the same 
territory. In that case, you'll have 
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to stake a few claims, promising 
extra inducements. This not only 
catches a few teachers you can use, 
but demoralizes the opposition. 


Best of all, it demoralizes some 
of your present staff to learn from 
young friends home for the week- 
end that they have been given a 
contract —— already, yet —— for the 
very job that they thought they 
were filling satisfactorily. “This 
keeps your teachers in a very pre- 
carious position, so that they in 
their insecurity will sign almost 
anything you offer to them. For 
those young ones still in college 
that you think you'd like to have 
(but as yet have no vacancy for), 
play your line out slowly, engage 
in lengthy correspondence, keep 
them in suspense. Then, when you 
do finally send out a contract, 
they'll be so grateful, it will take 
years for them to realize that they 
could have done as well elsewhere. 
This is particularly true of home- 
town products who for some reason 
like to live in their own town. You 
must always make teachers feel 
grateful for the blessings which you 
are bestowing on them to keep them 
feeling humble. 


Don’t be too affable to those 
teachers who make the first ad- 
vances to you, either in person or 
by letter. If they really want to 
work in your town, they'll keep 
coming back or writing. - By not 
seeming to want them, you can 
keep them in their place and re- 
main one-up for several years. 

It is good practice about this time 
of the year to begin releasing to the 
press articles to the effect that you 
have no shortage of applicants be- 


cause of the good salaries you pay 
and the excellent working condi- 
tions. Most people don’t read the 
small print, and you can catch a 
few this way. Also this practice 
helps to keep the old ones in their 
place. 


Cut-Rate Teachers 


Keep a roster of all teachers who 
leave your system at marriage or 
for pregnancy. Files on _ these 
should be kept active through seven 
years. Most of these teachers will 
be glad to return as soon as Little 
Darling enters the first grade. These 
teachers can usually be had cut- 
rate, because their husbands are es- 
tablished in the community and 
they are staying anyway. What- 
ever you pay them is gravy, and 
they will be much less militant 
about salary schedules and work- 
ing conditions than those whose 
sole income is from teaching. 


You will, of course, want more 
men in your system. If you are 
in the kind of place which is sup- 
posed to have a single salary sched- 
ule, meaning the same salary for 
the same education, experience, and 
job, regardless of sex, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude, you'll 
just have to evade the issue. Set 
up posts of special responsibility 
for men, or call them coaches, or 
heads of departments. You could 
probably get a stupid woman to 
do the work as part of her assign- 
ment—or because of a fanatic no- 
tion that teaching is a “Calling” 
—but you do want men in your 
system, so just figure on paying 
them more. 

It is quite likely that your prob- 
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lem is budgetary. You may have 
entirely too many experienced 
teachers with graduate degrees and 
merit raises (merited, too, no 
doubt) who have kept on teaching 
because they like to teach and be- 
cause they have been successful at 
it. They are getting the top sal- 
aries On your scale, even though it 
may have taken them 25 or 30 
years to get there, and you have a 
long prespect of paying out the 
biggest part of your salary budget 
for these capable teachers, when you 
could get almost twice as many 
younger, inexperienced teachers or 
housewives returning after a few 
years (with a consequent reduction 
in service years to be counted). If 
you have these older characters who 
have been around so long that they 
could run the school whether you 
were there are not, who probably 
are local products, more interested 
in the welfare of the school and 
the community than in their own 
personal gain, who are regarded as 
‘the school’”’ by most of the local 
townspeople—then you have to be 
subtle. Here is your real problem: 
You have to reduce your salary 
budget, you want younger teach- 
ers, you think your system is in- 
grown, but you can’t afford to an- 
tagonize the whole town by put- 
ting out these favorities—so, the 
only thing to do is to cull your 
flock—kill them off. 


First, decide on a long-range pol- 
icy—five or six years to get rid of 
the older ones, those with 20 or 
so years who might be around for 
another 20 or 25 years—at max- 
imum salary, remember. Don’t 
bother with those in their 60's. 
You'll be rid of them naturally. 
But you will have to make definite 
plans for these younger, hardier 
souls who picture themselves in 
their prime. 

The best way to get rid of them 
is to overwork them. Easy does 
it. Platter them into thinking you 
jepend on them and keep pushing 
more and more jobs on them. Be 
sure to give a full schedule of class 
work, with some kind of new as- 
signment each term—a different 
evel, a new subject, a change of 
textbook. Then assign all the extras 
o this one teacher. (Don’t try to 
kill more than one a year—it might 
e too obvious—and less likely to 
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be successful) Community Fund, 
Red Cross, March of Dimes, Can- 
cer Fund, Hospitalization, Preven- 
torium, Heart Fund, teachers or- 
ganizations should all be given to 
the one teacher — efficiency, you 
know. Then get a good job in 
the PTA — program chairman is 
best as that will involve a lot of 
extra telephoning, but -parliamen- 
tarian, or some other office will do. 
Besides this, let your quarry have 
charge of one or more PTA pro- 
grams. If you have radio or TV 
contacts, assign a few of these pro- 
grams as well. Mustn’t neglect 
public relations, and the experience 
is so valuable. 
Work ‘Em, Frustrate “Em 

Try to put your pet in charge of 
least one club that meets after 
school or at night—preferably two 
clubs so that there will be no spare 
time. If possible, assign to a club 
that has state and national affilia- 
tion so that the pressure from state 
and national sponsors (not to men- 
tion the correspondence) , the com- 
petitions, the conventions, will help 
to drive them crazy. Arrange to 
have this teacher put on two or 
three assemblies, and insist that 
they be original. How else can we 
develop latent talent. ‘This teach- 
er should also be responsible for a 
certain amount of equipment—-vis- 
ual aids, machines—anything that 
is fairly old and likely to need ad- 
justment and repair frequently. 

Remember that the development 
of frustration in the teacher is the 
quickest way to kill them—or at 
least the easiest way to drive them 
to desperation so that they'll quit 
of their own accord. The teacher 
who has worked hard for 20 or so 
years has probably developed a 
philosophy as well as a system. She 
no doubt has learned to take the 
evil with the good, and can prob- 
ably adapt herself and her methods 
to a certain point. As soon as you 
see that this teacher is beginning to 
work out a system to accomplish 
the imipossible that you have laid 
out, then it’s time to start on the 
“‘unheard-of.’’ If you have care- 
fully planned your preceding pro- 
gram, your pet may already be 
working at top-production, with 
no space around the edges for extra 
jobs. When they work this close 
to the edge, you're almost there. 


Just start putting on the pressure 
for the tasks which you know can- 
not be accomplished. Ignore all 
the other assignments, but keep 
prodding for results from impos- 
sible tasks. Shorten the time, re- 
duce the supplies and equipment. 
Don’t exactly crack the whip, but 
let it be known that there'll be no 
more straw for the bricks. Then 
when work is turned in to you, 
ignore it—for weeks maybe. Plan 
to leave while they're working 
hardest—a conference somewhere, 
aconvention. Leave nonchalantly 
and urge them not to work too 
hard. Pretend that it’s their own 
self-sacrificing regard for the school 
that keeps them at it. This will 
make them so mad they'll blow 
their tops—and you've won. Next 
year a new teacher at less than two- 
thirds the cost. 

You can do it! 

*“Mrs. West may be reached at 
Western State Hospital, Staunton, if 


any zooperintendent has a one-room 
school of orphan pupils. 





Language Arts Workshop 
at Boone, N. C. 


Persons interested in elementary and 
secondary reading and English may 
combine a vacation trip and profes- 
sional growth by attending the work- 
shop-conference sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
and concerned with the two forth- 
coming curriculum volumes which the 
Council’s committees have been pre- 
paring in the past several years. The 
sessions will be held on the campus 
of Appalachian State Teachers College 
at Boone, N. C. August 17, 18, 19, 
and 20. Registration will be held on 
August 16. Dr. Dora V. Smith (Di- 
rector of the Council’s Curriculum 
Commission), Dr. Angela Broening 
(chairman of the volume for high 
schools), and two members of the ele- 
mentary-volume committee will help 
with the workshop sessions. 

Morning and early afternoon will 
be given to general sessions and group 
discussions. Late afternoon and eve- 
ning will have scheduled trips to fa- 
mous scenic spots, drives along the 
Blue Ridge Parkway, and attendance 
at the outdoor opera, “Horn in the 
West.” 

Information and registration blanks 
may be secured from Mildred A. Daw- 
son, Chairman of the NCTE Confer- 
ence, Route 1, Boone, N. C. 
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1954 VEA Committees Aq 


These appointments represent every county and city education 
association in the State, as well as every department of the Virginia 
Education Association. They represent YOU. Let each committee 
have your suggestions for work to be done. 


Citizenship Committee 
Eleanor Berger, Charlotte County, Chairman 
Mrs. Lulie W. Bolte, Dinwiddie County 
Hal J. Bonney, Jr., Norfolk County 
A. Strode Brockman, Wythe County 
Elizabeth Burger, Longwood College , 
Frank Chuchek, Mecklenburg County 
Mrs. Sadie Embrey, Fauquier County 
Richard H. Gibson, Hampton 
Mary Mills, Portsmouth 
Warren Pace, Albemarle County 
Catherine Payne, Clifton Forge 
Mrs. Obra R. Simpson, Buchanan County 
R. O. Slusher, Floyd County 
Hilda S. Warren, Rockbridge County 
B. Gordon Wescott, Northampton County 
William E. Wright, Campbell County 
Leslie C. Young, Warren County 


Constitution Committee 


Alfred Curtis, Hopewell, Chairman 

Mrs. Helen Caldwell, Craig County 

Kate Collins, Waynesboro 

Mrs. Nora J. Culpeper, Henrico County 

John E. Huegel, Cumberland-Prince Edward Counties 
Mrs. Ellie B. Riggan, Surry County 


Credentials Committee 


Elizabeth Ancell, Richmond, Chairman 

C. C. Crouch, Richmond 

Ann E. Davis, Richmond 

Margaret Lipscombe, Henrico County 

Ben Saunders, Richmond 

**Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA Executive Secretary 


Journal Committee 


Mrs. Nancy Broughton, Chesterfield County, 
Chairman 

Harry Burnhill, Buena Vista 

Paul H. Cale, Albemarle County 

Mrs. Ruth Dalton, Bath County 

Mrs. Louise Eley, Isle of Wight County 

Winnie Eubank, Southampton County 

Mrs. Russell Gray, Gloucester County 

Mary Greever, Bland County 

Lewis Koon, Shenandoah County 

Mrs. Hazel N. Landers, Richmond-Westmoreland 
Counties — 

Mrs. Gladys McClenny, Appomattox County 

Mrs. L. D. Rose, Highland County 

Joe R. Shinpaugh, Jr., VSDB 


E. C. Smith, Dickenson County 
Mrs. Garland Stevens, Essex County 
Udy C. Wood, Halifax County 

A. B. Wright, Greensville County 


Legislative Committee 


Joseph B. VanPelt, Bristol,Chairman 
*F, E, DeHaven, Radford 

Alice Horsley, Roanoke 

*John D. Meade, Petersburg 

Frank C. Scruggs, Jr., Lynchburg 
**H. H. Walker, Charlottesville 


Necrology Committee 
Margaret Baker, Richmond, Chairman 


Personnel Policies Committee 
Craighill Burks, Fairfax County, Chairman 
Mrs. Susan Barksdale, Charlottesville 
Mrs. W. D. Barr, Amelia County 
Raymond Bodkin, Pittsylvania County 
Frances Crawford, Staunton 
Blanche Daniel, Radford College 
Mrs. Betty O. Fitch, Lunenburg County 
Mrs. Helen Henderson, Botetourt County 
Louis Hubbard, Harrisonburg 
Mrs. Helen Lawton, Goochland County 
Mrs. Martha Lindsey, South Norfolk 
Wilbur Pence, Rockingham County 
Aubrey Pennington, Danville 
Mrs. J. L. Pully, Warwick 
Jane Reynolds, Orange County 
Minnie Rouse, Smyth County 
Mrs. Ila S. Williams, Charles City-New Kent Counties 
Mrs. Peggy Winston, Bristol 


Professional Standards and 
Teacher Education Committee 


Dr. Edward Overton, University of Richmond, 
Chairman 

Mrs. Hattie Bates, Wise County 

W. M. Bates, Matthews County 

Dr. J. Blair Buck, State Department of Education 

Mrs. Pearl McD. Burford, Richmond Professional 
Institute 

Dr. Charles Caldwell, Madison College 

Frank Coleman, King George County 

Marie Craft, Nottoway County 

Mary Virginia Flanary, Lee County 

Mrs. Margaret M. Franklin, Powhatan County 

Harry G. Green, Lynchburg 
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J. Foster Hollifield, Henry County 

Mrs. Ada Hudnall, Lancaster-Northumberland 
Counties 

Mrs. Beulah C. Huffman, Page County 

Cornell Hypes, Craig County 

Charles McFarlane, Russell County 

Dr. Richard Meade, University of Virginia 

Mrs. L. C. Pitman, Alleghany County 

Mary D. Sowers, Clarke County 

Dorothy Spicer, Rappahannock County 

G. B. Troxler, Fluvanna County 

Dr. Orville Wake, Lynchburg College 

Mrs. Lena Williams, Hanover County 


Public Relations Committee 


Mrs. Louise Gray, Middlesex County, Chairman 

H. S. Abernathy, Montgomery County 

John B. Bauer, Fredericksburg 

Dr. Kenneth Cleeton, College of William and Mary 

Mrs. Battle Cole, Tazewell County 

Mrs. W. R. Garland, Pulaski County 

W. B. Gibbs, Spotsylvania County 

Elizabeth Hardwicke, Richmond 

Florence Hatcher, Newport News 

Mrs. Dora P. Horton, Nansemond County 

Mrs. Mabel O. Howes, Williamsburg-James City 
County 

John A. Johnson, Falls Church 

Mrs. Nellie F. Powell, Amherst County 

Mrs. Mary C. Roberts, Nelson County 

Jessie Russell, Caroline County 

Charles W. Smith, Hopewell 

Elizabeth Temple, Roanoke 

Col. Hugh West, Petersburg 


Registration Committee 
Elizabeth Ancell, Richmond, Chairman 
Thelma Crenshaw, Chesterfield County 
C. C. Crouch, Richmond 
Ida Crowder, Chesterfield County 
Ann E. Davis, Richmond 
Janie Flippo, Henrico County 
Nancy Gary, Richmond 
Marguerite Lawrence, Roanoke 
Margaret Lipscombe, Henrico County 
Elizabeth Mussen, Richmond 
Ben Saunders, Richmond 
Lucy Ann Taylor, Richmond 


Retirement Committee 
Edward Rutter, Arlington County, Chairman 
Mrs. Billie Belches, Prince George County 
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Fred C. Braithwaite, Frederick County 

Emma Clemens, Loudoun County 

Mrs. Mary K. Cooley, Carroll County 

R. J. Jones, Brunswick County 

Roy E. Kyle, Bedford County 

Chester Lane, Martinsville 

Jean Manuel, Winchester 

DeWitt T. Miller, Roanoke County 

Robert Moore, Sussex County 

Dr. Walter Newman, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Ruth Ponton, Alexandria 

Mrs. Rosa Schenk, Bedford County 

G. W. Swartz, Augusta County 

Vera Parker Wessells, Accomack County 

C. L. Wilkins, King William-King and Queen 
Counties 

Mrs. Annie Williams, Franklin County 

Sallie Woolfolk, Louisa County 


Resolutions Committee 


P. E. Ahalt, Giles County, Chairman 
Janice M. Bland, Norfolk 

Mrs. Earle Blankenbaker, Madison County 
Mrs. Ann Burton, Suffolk 

Elizabeth Clark, Patrick County 

R. C. Cupp, Rockingham County 

Mrs. Nena Hash, Grayson County 

Mrs. Grace Harrell, Princess Anne County 
Mrs. H. C. Fleenor, Washington County 
John Morgan, Buckingham County 
Herbert Saunders, Prince William County 
Amy Smith, Stafford County 

Mrs. Marguerite Stephens, Greene County 
Gem Kate Taylor, Scott County 

John Wornom, York County — 


Committee of Trustees 


*Mrs. Dorothy M. Fisher, Stafford County 
* Joseph E. Healy, Staunton 

*Z. T. Kyle, Richmond 

* John D. Meade, Petersburg 

*H. I. Willett, Richmond 


Welfare Committee 
*Virginia Lewis, Culpeper, Chairman 
*E. W. Chittum, Norfolk County 
*Joha J. Fray, Campbell County 
* James G. Scott, Petersburg 
*Mrs. Pearl Strickler, Roanoke County 





*Appointed by Board of Directors 
**Constitution Requirement 








Harrisonburg Principal 
Author of 
Into the Light 

Into the Light is the moving story 
of Gray Pifer, whose blindness has 
proved no handicap, effectively writ- 
ten by Melton Wright, principal of 
Main Street School in Harrisonburg. 
Simply told, one feels her radiating 
spirit as Mr. Wright develops the story 
of her life from childhood through 
her present usefulness. She has worked 
with boys and girls at the Pythian 
Home and more recently with the 
Rockingham Cerebral Palsy Center in 
Harrisonburg. 

As she looks to the future, Miss 
Gray’s prayer is that she will be able 
to contribute more valuable ideas, 
poems, games, melodies and materials 
to make her work and the work of 
others in music and speech therapy 
more effective in the lives of these 
children. She wants them to be able 
to walk in the light and feel the 
warmth of God’s love as they mature 
into wholesome citizens, who are able 
to make their best contribution 
toward a better society and a Chris- 
tian world. 

The booklet concludes with poems 
and stories that will interest teachers 
in the primary levels of work. While 
slanted for cerebral palsy children, 
they may be used effectively by teach- 
ers with normal children. 

Now in its second edition, the book 
may be obtained by sending $1.00 to 
Box 402, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
Thirty percent of each dollar from 
the sale of this book is equally divided 
between the subject of the book and 
the work of cerebral palsy. 





Blindness Prevention Courses 

Complete courses for the prepara- 
tion of teachers and supervisors of 
partially seeing children will be of- 
fered this summer. 

The courses are as follows: 

California: San Francisco State Col- 
lege, San Francisco, Calif., June 26- 
Aug. 6. For information write to 
Mrs. Florence G. Henderson. 

Illinois: Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Ill., June 21-Aug. 
13. Write to Miss Elizabeth A. Hughes. 

Michigan: Wayne University, De- 
troit, Mich., June 27-Aug. 6. Write 
to Dr. John W. Tenny. 

New York: Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y., June 28-Aug. 6. 
Write to Dr. William M. Cruick- 
shank, School Education. 
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What 94 a Girl? 
['T'TLE girls are the nicest things that happen to people. They are 
born with a little bit of angel-shine about them and though it wears 
thin sometimes, there is always enough left to lasso your heart—even 
when they are sitting in the mud, or crying temperamental tears, or 
parading up the street in mother’s best clothes. 

A little girl can be sweeter (and badder) oftener than anyone else in the 
world. She can jitter around, and stomp, and make funny noises that 
frazzle your nerves, yet just when you open your mouth, she stands 
there demure with that special look in her eyes. A girl is Innocence play- 
ing in the mud, Beauty standing on its head, and Motherhood dragging 
a doll by the foot. 

God borrows from many creatures to make a little girl. He uses the 
song of a bird, the squeal of a pig, the stubbornness of a mule, the antics 
of a monkey, the spryness of a grasshopper, the curiosity of a cat, the 
speed of a gazelle, the slyness of a fox, the softness of a kitten, and to top 
it all off He adds the mysterious mind of a woman. 

She can muss up your home, your hair, and your dignity—spend your 
money, your time, and your temper—then just when your patience’ is 
ready to crack, her sunshine peeks through and you've lost again. 

Yes, she is a nerve-racking nuisance, just a noisy bundle of mischief. 
But when your dreams tumble down and the world is a mess—when it 
seems you are pretty much of a fool after all—she can make you a k‘ng 
when she climbs on your knee and whispers, ‘‘I love you best of all!”’ 


— ALAN BECK 


(Condensed from Mississippi Educational Advance, reprinted by courtesy of the New England 


Mutua! Life Insurance Company.) 
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Choose Your VEA President 


The Nominating Committee presents two candidates for your consideration for the office of 
President of the Virginia Education Association 


With every district represented, 
the Nominating Committee met 
on February 19 and nominated 
for the office of president of the 
Virginia Education Association 
Virginia E. Lewis of Culpeper 
and Mary F. Robinson of Hamp- 


ton, as provided in Article II, 
Section 2, of the VEA Constitu- 
tion. Biographical sketches of the 
two nominees appear as required. 
Voting will be in October on a 
date or dates set by each local 


association, with ballotting com- 


pleted at least ten days prior to 
the opening business session of 
the Delegate Assembly. The name 
of the candidate receiving the 
highest number of votes from the 
State at large will be submitted 
to the delegates at the annual 
VEA meeting for confirmation. 








VIRGINIA E. LEWIS 


Virginia E. Lewis, outstanding classroom teacher 
in the public schools of Virginia for the past 14 
years, is now serving as classroom teacher, head 
of the Science Department, and sponsor of the Stu- 
dent Co-operative Association at Culpeper County 
High School. She is a graduate of Mary Wash- 
ington College of the University of Virginia and has 
done post-graduate work at the College of William 
and Mary, University of Virginia, and Madison Col- 
lege. 

Miss Lewis has been a devoted and inspiring 
leader in the Virginia Education Association on local, 
listrict and State levels during most of her teaching 
career. She has served as president of her local as- 
sociation, secretary-treasurer of District H, president 
»f District H, president of District N, chairman of 
the VEA Welfare Committee, Executive Board Mem- 
ber of the State Classroom Teachers Association, 
member of the VEA Board of Directors, and of the 

(Continued on page 31) 
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MARY F. ROBINSON 


Mary F. Robinson is a teacher of General Science 
at George Wythe Junior High School, Hampton, 
Virginia. Born in Hampton, she received her ele- 
mentary and high school education there and grad- 
uated from Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland, 
in the class of 1923. Further study has been done 
at the College of William and Mary, University of 
Virginia, and University of North Carolina. 

Upon graduation from college she taught in the 
High School in Chesapeake City, Maryland, and in 
the Junior High Schools of Jacksonville, Florida, 
coming to George Wythe Elementary School in 
Hampton in 1926. 

In 1930 she left teaching to enter professional Girl 
Scouting as Field Director in Richmond for five 
years and then as Executive Director in Lockport, New 
York, until January 1942. Returning to Hampton at 
the beginning of World War II she was employed in 

(Continued on page 31) 
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‘Waeei Delivery Receipt 


Contributors to the NEA Over- 
seas Teacher Fund will be interested 
to know that the clothing packages 
purchased with your contributions to 
the NEA Overseas Teacher Fund have 
now been distributed to Korean teach- 
ers. 


Delivery receipts have been received 
giving information about the teachers 
you helped, including a school ad- 
dress, should you wish to write. 
Twenty-three of these receipts with 
English translations have been sent to 
the VEA Headquarters, 116 S. Third 
Street, Richmond, Virginia. Anyone 
interested in establishing a corre- 
spondence with a Korean teacher may 
request a receipt from the VEA. 
Twenty-one receipts are from men 
teachers and two from women teach- 
ers. If you write, please keep in 
mind the problem of communicating 
in an unfamiliar language and make 
your reply as simple and clear as 
possible. 

We also share with you one of the 
“thank you” letters from a Korean 
teacher. You will understand its 
general meaning, although the teach- 
er’s command of English may be 


limited. 


A Thank-You Note from Korea 
Dong-Sun Primary School 
Seol, R O. Korea 
January 28, 1954 


Dear American Educators! 
How are you? 

Spring is over and winter has come 
in this country. As my boys and 
girls have a pleasurable winter vaca- 
tion, I have no lessons for them. [ 
am waiting to meet smiling children’s 
faces every day. Whenever I dreamed, 
I was dreamed children playing in the 
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English Translation 


playground. Our country depends 
upon irideed my boys and my girls for 
the future. As I and my friends are 
enjoying we received good gifts from 
you. 

I became a smart lady, so I got my 
photograph taken with your gift—it 
is a symbol to keep between America 


and Korea. I cannot express it in my 
words which you present to me. 

In spite of our country’s education 
was destroyed by Communist aggres- 
sion, now I can see visibly developing 
with high level as we sow a grand 
civilization in peace time. 

I believe it is owed chiefly by 
American educators. Between Ameri- 
can and Korea constantly will be con- 
tinued friendship. 

God’s richest blessing be with you 
and your nation forever! 


Faithfully yours, 
Gu In Su 





German Teachers Visit 
Virginia 

The world is a little closer for some 
of the boys and girls in Virginia, as 
well as their teachers and families, for 
having had a teacher from Germany 
living in their midst. Nine Germany 
teachers came to Virginia this year 
under the sponsorship of the Educa- 
tional Exchange Program carried on 
by the Education Exchange Service, 
International Information Adminis- 
tration, U. S. Department of State. 
Sent to Virginia by the U. S. Office of 
Education, the’ nine teachers spent 
two days at the State Department of 
Education in Richmond getting ac- 
quainted with the school system of the 
Old Dominion under the direction of 
Ray E. Reid, Assistant State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. They 
were then assigned to the counties 
and cities where they spent three 
weeks studying the schools and liv- 
ing in the homes of private citizens 
wherever possible to learn the Ameri- 
can way of life. Under this arrange- 
ment, each teacher paid his own ex- 
penses. 

Each of the nine teachers was as- 
signed to a different city or county 
school system, including Charlottes- 
ville, Danville, Symth County, Hamp- 
ton, Radford, Rappahannock-War- 
ren Division, Brunswick County, 
Rockingham County, and Caroline 
County. Superintendents were high 
in their praise of the contribution 
made by the German teachers in each 
community. 

Typical of their visit is a report pre- 
pared by O. T. Bonner, Superinten- 
dent of Danville Schools. “We en- 
joyed the visit of Miss Doris Blom- 
men from Duesseldorf, Germany,” he 
wrote. “She has made a very favor- 
able impression on everyone in Dan- 
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ville. The school children have been 
delighted with her and they asked her 
to stay here with us. As a report of 
Miss Blommen’s visit with us, I am 
listing the various experiences she 
had: 
March 10—Arrival from Richmond. 
(Quartered at home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Wilson, Principal of Robert 
E. Lee School.) Evening gathering 
of Administrative Staff at home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson to meet Miss 
Blommen. 

11—Reported to School Board Of- 
fice. Met Superintendent of Schools 
and other staff members. Conference 
to orient Miss Blommen to our schools. 
Trip around Danville. Tea with third 
grade children of Bellevue School. 
Dinner at home of Superintendent of 
Schools. Evening School Board Meet- 
ing. 

12—Morning trip through Dan 
River Mills. Trip around community 
continued. Dinner and evening pro- 
gram at Johnson School. 

13—Luncheon and afternoon with 
German Professor from Lynchburg 
College at home of a teacher. 

14—Church and dinner with Di- 
rector City Recreation Department. 

15—Visit to Robert E. Lee School. 
Home visiting with Visiting Teacher. 
American Association of University 
Women Meeting in the evening at 
Stratford College. 

16—Visit to Berkeley School. Din- 
ner with a family from Berkeley 
School. Spoke at PTA evening meet- 
ing at Berkeley School. 

17—Visit to Stonewall Jackson 
School. Attended afternoon meeting 
of Woman’s Club. Dinner with Dr. 
and Mrs. Newman in their home. 
Local theater with the Newmans. 

18—Visit to Westmoreland and 
Taylor Schools. Home visiting with 
the Visiting Teacher. Visited a 
tobacco farm and saw plant beds. 
Dinner with Supervisor and Visiting 
Teacher. Evening meeting of Delta 
Kappa Gamma. 

19—District Meeting of Virginia 
Education Association, George Wash- 
ington High School. Television in- 
terview in the evening. 

20—Visited City Market and 
helped Mrs. Wilson do her marketing. 
Shopped in local stores. Evening with 
friends of Wilsons playing canasta. 

21—Trip to Durham and Chapel 
Hill to visit Duke University and 
University of North Carolina. Saw 
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A New Service— 
INDEPENDENT HOUSING BUREAU 
FOR THE VEA CONVENTION 


Richmond—October 27-29, 1954 

This year the hotels of Richmond, together with the Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce and the Virginia Education Association, will operate an independent 
housing bureau for the VEA Convention. This arrangement will provide better 
service for those attending the convention. All requests for hotel accommoda- 
tions will be handled from a single point by one person. 

Beginning September 20, Mrs. Lee J. Hasbrouk will set up the Housing Bureau 
at the VEA Headquarters, 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, where 
she will confirm all requests for hotel room reservations. The week of the con- 
vention she will be located in the lobby of the Hotel John Marshall, available for 
further service. 

ALL RESERVATION REQUESTS FROM SCHOOL PEOPLE, BOOK 
REPRESENTATIVES, AND OTHERS ATTENDING THE CONVEN- 
TION should be sent to the HOUSING BUREAU FOR THE VEA CON- 
VENTION, 116 South Third Street, Richmond, Virginia. They will be filed as 
received and ACKNOWLEDGED AFTER SEPTEMBER 20—the opening 
date of the bureau. No reservations will be made by the hotels. 

As single rooms are limited, please arrange to share rooms—two to a room or 
three wherever possible. If space is not available in the hotel of your choice, 
the Housing Bureau will endeavor to assign you to your 2nd, 3rd, or 4th choice. 
Overflow accommodations may be placed in motels and tourists homes, if desired. 

The form below is for your convenience in requesting hotel reservations through 
this new service—the independent Housing Bureau. Complete and mail the form 


today. 





HEADQUARTERS HOTEL: JOHN MARSHALL 











SCHEDULE OF RATES 


Each 
Double Additional 

Hotel Single Double Bed Twin Bed Person 
Cole ee so $2.50-$4.00 $4.00-$6.00 $5.00-$7.00 $2.00 
Jefferson Hotel ______-_-_____  2.50-10.00 5.00-13.00 9.00-13.00 2.00 
Hotel John Marshall ___-___ 5.00- 7.50 8.50-16.00 8.50-16.00 2.00 
King Carter Hotel _.._____ 4.00- 7.00 6.00-10.00 6.00-10.00 2.00 
Raleigh Hote] ___._-_-_______ 3.00- 4.50 4.00- 9.00 $.00- 9.00 2.00 
Hotel Richmond ______ _ 4.00- 7.00 6.00- 8.50 7.50-11.00 2.00 
Hotel William Byrd _. 4.00- 8.75 6.50- 8.00 7.50-10.75 2.00 


HousinG BuREAU FOR THE VEA CoNVENTION 
116 SouTH THIRD STREET 
RICHMOND, 19, VIRGINIA 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Virginia Education Association 
Convention, October 27-29, 1954: 


Single Room Double Bedded Room____-_Twin Bedded Room Room for 
Rate: From $___- to $....________First Choice Hotel 

Second Choice Hotel ssi 
With Bath____- Without Bath ..Third Choice Hotel 
nn ae WN Fourth Choice Hotel______________- .3 
Arriving at Hotel Oct. — ew ae P.M. Leaving Oct 


Names and Addresses of all Persons Requesting Reservations: 


EEE Nc lardreiarpegsheticntheuphinadiphoaine sail abbtaess Address me . 
Name------- a ee wil Sin 
Name__-___- RAN at — IB 0 shine MER Address set: ane ees 
(Signed) Name__________- k = 
Address 








VIRGINIA’S THREE NEA PRESIDENTS AW AIT YOU IN NEW YORK 





ae 


for the 92nd annual convention of the National Education Association, June 
27-July 2. William A. Early, center, president of the National Education As- 
sociation, will preside at the convention sessions. A native Virginian and form- 
erly president of the Virginia Education Association, Bill Early is now superin- 
tendent of the Savannah-Chatham County Schools, Georgia. 

On his left is Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, NEA president in 1943-44, former prin- 
cipal of Robert Gatewood School in Norfolk, now retired. 

Miss Cornelia §. Adair, (right), president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in 1927-28, is principal of Franklin School in Richmond. She retires this 
year. All three plan to greet you in “little old New York!” 


It’s Come One, Come All! 


For the first time in 12 years all 
NEA members can be invited to the 
summer meeting. During . World 
War II it became necessary to limit 
the convention because of travel re- 
strictions and inadequate hotel fa- 
cilities. Only official delegates could 
be invited to attend. For the first 
time since the war, the New York 
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City convention offers ample hotel 
facilities and a meeting hall sufficient 
to take care of all who come. 

Major meetings of the Association 
will be held in the famous Madison 
Square Garden. Also for the first 
time since 1942 a large exhibit of 
commercial materials will be dis- 
played. The headquarters hotel is the 
New Yorker. 








Virginia Headquarters 

All Virginians attending the NEA 
meet are requested to register at the 
Virginia Headquarters, Room 523, 
Hotel New Yorker. See our exhibit 
there. 


Virginia Breakfast 


Plan your schedule to be at the Vir- 
ginia Breakfast on June 29 at 8:00 
A.M. in the Panel Room of the Hotel 
New Yorker. Plans are under the di- 
rection of Mary V. DeLong, State 
NEA Director. 


Convention Speakers 


Among the outstanding speakers 
to address the convention will be Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles as 
well as Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary- 
General of the United Nations; Ralph 
Bunche, Director Trusteeship Divi- 
sion, United Nations, Secretariat; 
Grayson Kirk, president of Colum- 
bia University; Robert F. Wagner, 
Mayor of New York City; and Robert 
Moses, famous New York City plan- 
ner. 


Sightseeing and Tours 


Sightseeing, of course, will be an 
important part of the teachers’ con- 
vention trip. Special arrangements 
will be made so that teachers can con- 
veniently obtain tickets for tours, 
radio and telev:sion broadcasts, and 
other activities. Sightseeing trips 
may be arranged through the NEA 
Travel Division at reduced rates. 
The NEA Travel Division will have 
booths near the convention registra- 
tion booth where NEA members may 
purchase their sightseeing tickets. 
Motor coaches for local tours may be 
boarded at Madison Square Garden 
from an entrance near the Travel 
Division booths. A complete program 
of tours to upper and lower New 
York, Rockefeller Center, broadcasting 
and television studios and a boat trip 
around Manhattan Island will be of- 
fered. Tickets also may be obtained 
for tours of the United Nations 
Headquarters. Details concerning two 
short post-convention tours—one to 
New England and the other to French 
Canada including a cruise down the 
St. Lawrence—will be available. 


Local presidents have been sent in- 
formation on hotel reservations in New 
York City for delegates attending the 
NEA Convention. 
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New York University Offers 
4 Courses Convenient For 


NEA Attendants 


New York University’s School of 
Education has organized four sum- 
mer programs covering international 
affairs and the contemporary arts for 
the convenience of educators who 
will be in New York City for the 
1954 meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association June 27 to July 2. 

The annual NYU-United Nations 
Institute, formerly held in February, 
is to be conducted June 24 to 26 in- 
clusive. 

A workshop in the contemporary 
arts, with New York City as the 
“laboratory,” will open on July 3 
and continue for a week. 

NYU’s “World Cruise in One 
Week,” from June 21 to 26 inclu- 
sive, offers on-the-spot studies of 
“nations” as they are represented in 
various regions of New York City. 

A six-week Workshop in Interna- 
tional Education, from July 7 to 
August 13, will provide individual or 
school-group study of the United Na- 
tions, the need for international edu- 
cation, and the curricula to achieve a 
better understanding of the peoples 
of the world. 

Further information on all four 
programs may be obtained from Pro- 
fessor Frederick L. Redefer, Students 
Building, Room 57, New York Uni- 





TUB THUMPERS—Doubbed “Tub Thumpers—First Class” these business and 
education leaders were responsible for the details of the sixth annual Virginia 
Public Relations Conference. Sponsored by the Richmond Public Relations As- 
sociation and the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, this conference was 
held at the Hotel Jefferson in Richmond on March 25-26. 

Richard §. Gillis, Jr., (seated at center of table) Public Relations Director 
for the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, served as general conference 
chairman; Claire McCarthy (left) of the Richmond Department of Recreation 
and Parks, was responsible for table seating; on the right is Daphne Dailey of the 
Bank of Virginia, president of the Richmond Public Relations Association. 

Those standing include John H. Wessells, Jr., State Department of Agricul- 
ture, who handled the conference public relations; T. Preston Turner, Assistant 
Executive Secretary of the Virginia Education Association, who served as pro- 
gram chairman; David Hurdle of Cargill and Wilson in charge of hospitality; 
Harry D. Rathburn of the Home Builders Association of Richmond, responsible 
for general arrangements; William H. W. Anderson of the Virginia Chain Store 
Council, assistant general chairman for the conference; and Edwin O. Meyer, 
Jr. of the Virginia Press Association, who handled registration. 


versity, New York City 3, N. Y. 





Mary FP. Robinson 


(Continued from page 27) 
the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company until September when she resumed teach- 
ing at George Wythe Junior High School. In ad- 
dition to her classroom teaching she is at present 
Dean of Girls and Director of Activities. 

She has served the local Education Association as 
secretary, president, and chairman of program, public 
relations, professional relations and citizenship com- 
mittees. She has been vice-president and president of 
District B, VEA. As district president she was a 
nember of the Board of Directors of the VEA for 
wo years. She is a Life Member of the NEA and 
as been present at the last seven NEA Conventions. 
(his summer she will attend the World Conference 
f Organizations of the Teaching Profession in Oslo, 
Norway, as an NEA delegate. 

With photography a hobby, she has shown slides 
f her many trips for numerous community clubs and 
ivic groups. Girl Scouting continues as her chief 
ommunity interest: she has been president, vice- 
resident, treasurer, and helped with the summer 
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The conference covered public relations in medicine, agriculture, advertising, 
and legislation, as well as other tools of the trade in business and industry. 


camping program. Active in the organization of the 
Hampton Community Chest, she was a member 
of the Board for eight years. She is a member of 
St. John’s Episcopal Church in Hampton and be- 
longs to Chapter B of the Virginia PEO. 


Virginia E. Lewis 
(Continued from page 27) 
VEA Executive Committee. This experience has 
given her a thorough knowledge of the organization 
and operation, plans, and needs of the VEA. 

In addition to Miss Lewis’ work in the public 
schools of Virginia and in professional organizations, 
she has been active in civic and community affairs. A 
leader in church work, she is a regular teacher in 
Sunday School. In the community she has served 
as chairman of the local Infantile Paralysis Associa- 
tion and as drive chairman for this organization, as 
director of the T.B. Association and as president of 
the Salem Garden Club. She is a member of the 
American Association of University Women. 

Miss Lewis has been an outstanding leader and has 
rendered invaluable service in the Student Coopera- 
tive Association. 
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This is the social-studies series for 
grades 1-8 that really integrates geogra- 
phy, history and civics. The early books 
begin with the child in home, school, 
and community. They are followed by 
books emphasizing the people and 
geography of the United States, other 
nations, the U. S. in its world role, and 
the history of our country. 


The whole Tiegs-Adams program 
THE ) - helps young Americans to understand 
and appreciate our American way of 


life as well as the peoples and cultures 
of other lands. 


COCTAL STUDIES SERIES There are many colorful illustrations, 
helpful pictograms and an extensive map 


program. Workbooks with a variety of 
enriching activities and Teachers’ Man- 
uals with specific procedures complete 
this outstanding series. 


Ginn and Company 72 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 














In Every 
Neighborhood 


8 Branches In Richmond 


First MERCHANTS 


NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
2 

















Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 
Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 


Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 


DIAL 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, ote VIRGINIA 
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Small Shop 


(Continued from page 18) 


phasis, school projects can become 
ideal learning situations. 

11. Any boy worth his salt will 
have a hundred—well, a dozen 
things, anyway, which he wants 
to do and will never have time to 
do. The lazy student, on the 
other hand, is always anxious to 
get off to himself, and will gladly 
volunteer to go anywhere to do 
anything—but the work he might 
do would be poor advertising for 
the school shop. 

12. Regardless of what Dewey 
or Hutchins might say of the pur- 
pose of education, the boy has a 
different objective, and that ob- 
jective is usually the project he is 
making for himself—a new tip on 
his fly rod, a boat, bookcase, doo- 
dad, or a cedar chest for his girl- 
friend. As one urchin put it as he 
peeped through the shop door; 
“My big brother works in here 
and has hisself a time!” 

13. Shop students serve as jani- 
tors of their shop, and therefore 
their work period is shortened by 
that much time. To make up for 
this and similar interruptions, the 
shop should be open at extra hours 
for the convenience of the boys. 

14. Shop students are inval- 
uable to the school during plays 
and pageants. Stage scenery, spe- 


cial equipment, stage properties, 


and even some Physical Education 
equipment is built in the school 
shop. 

15. The school shop must have 
reference material; project plans, 
books, pictures, mail-order cata- 
logs to give specifications, museum 
items, display materials, charts, 
and operation sheets. This in- 
volves a great deal of library work 
for someone. 

16. Shop classes are usually 
partially financed by government 
uid. This is fine, as shop work 
helps make the nation stronger 
through defense training. There 
should be more of it. However, 
Government aid does not mean the 
school-shop is part of the gov- 
ernment “‘hand-out’’ program. 

17. Few shop teachers really 
‘sell’ their work to their com- 
munity. In planning the entire 
program, the community can be 
utilized for much information, 
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(Home 


REST ASSURED 


The vital part your Washington National Teacher Group 
Insurance Plan plays is most dramatically illustrated by 
the direct material assistance given when disability 
through accident or illness strikes. 


But another, though less dramatic aspect of your Wash- 
ington National Group Plan, is the peace of mind and 
sense of security gained from it. 


You know you can count on Washington National for 
restriction-free Group Plans. We will be there when you 
need us. You can rest assured. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Charles P. Williams, 
Assistant Supervisor 


217 Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
Office—Evanston, Illinois) 











visits to shops, business concerns, 
and the shop teacher can help with 
placing students in part-time 
work. Many school patrons do 
not feel free to come to the school, 
or the shop, to see for themselves 
what the students are doing. Dem- 
onstrations, family nights, and 
other activities can take care of this 
need. 

18. Adult classes which are 
sometimes possible might include 
classes in furniture making, furni- 
ture repair, house-planning, blue- 
print reading for the trades, arts 
and crafts, or whatever else is 
needed. Let us repeat, such work 
should be done as class work, either 
after school, nights, Saturdays, or 
during vacations. 

(Continued on page 35) 














FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World’s leading producer of AUTHENTIC FOLK 
music on RECORDS including THE ETHNIC 
FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which contains an un- 
usual selection of the music of over 150 cultures; 
recorded on location by native orchestras and vocal 
groups; each Long Play Record is accompanied by 
extensive notes by famous collectors and recog- 
nized authorities. . . 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series 
for children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERI- 
CAN FOLK MUSIC, INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE 
and LITERATURE series. 

For complete catalog write to: 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 














Tape Recorders 


All Leading Makes 


also 


Headquarters for all 
Recording Supplies 
and Accessories. 


Note our prices on Scotch 
Brand plastic base 
recording tape 


Ordering School price 

number List Price per dozen 

111-A 1200’ $5.50ea. $3.30 ea. 

111-A 600’ 3.50 ea. 2.10 ea. 
Empty Reels 

‘ -75 ea. 50 ea. 

5” -65 ea. -42 ea. 

SPECIAL 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Our own brand—recommended for 
all voice and speech purposes. 


Waco Tape 1200’ reel, any quantity 
0 ea., postpaid. 


W. A. YODER CO. 
714-16 No. Cleveland St. 
Richmond 21, Va. 




















. Shaw Finger- 
Paint, the original finger-paint 
created by Ruth Faison Shaw, 
is now an important medium 
for every age, for both craft 
and creative art purposes. As 
students progress, they find it 
a rich field for experiment, by 
using brushes or a squeegee, 
daubing with sponges or string, 
and making prints. i | 

A fascinating new folder, 
“Let’s Explore” is yours for the | 
asking. For a free copy, write 
Dept. ST 4. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. | 
* 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Virginia is 
Wayne G. King 


BORROW $50 TO $300 {ustxoun 


You can Borrow the fast, convenient and easy way, 
Loans to Teachers on signature only, no co-signers, 
no endorsers, no mortgages. Friends, merchants or 
school board will not know you apply for loan. Re- 
pay in convenient monthly payments, no pay- 
ment required on principal during payless summer 
months. Full details mailed in plain envelope. Mail 
this ad today. 


TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE,DEPT, C srunotose, ava. 
Name 


Address 
City State . 





























The First Vice-President Reports 


Mrs. William W. Kavanaugh, of Roanoke, First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Virginia Congress of Parents and Teachers, reports 
on the Legislature. We share her report with Virginia teachers 
as reprinted by permission from The Virginia Bulletin, April, 
1954. 


By the time this Bulletin reaches you 
the 1954 General Assembly will have 
become history. To the Virginia Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers it had a 
special significance because it was the 
first session of the the General Assembly 
held after the PTA no longer requested 
an appropriation from the General As- 
sembly, and we were free from any 
real or imaginary strings. 


While our organization as a whole 
had not voted to promote a legislative 
program, there were recommendations 
by the legislative committee which had 
been accepted by the Board of Managers 
and sent to units for local action. One of these recommendations 
was a salary schedule for degree teachers. When it became known 
that Governor Stanley proposed the postponement of this schedule 
until 1958-59, the Executive Committee at its regular meeting 
in January, unanimously approved the salary schedule endorsed 
by the State Board of Education—$2400 to $3600— and urged 
that funds be made available to put this schedule into effect in the 
year beginning July 1, 1954. 


Mrs. Kavanaugh 


We couldn’t stop there, so when it looked as if the only source 
of money was the $7,000,000 involved in the Byrd Automatic 
Tax Law, I secured the unanimous consent of the members of the 
Executive Committee to go to the open hearing of the House Fi- 
nance Committee and speak in support of the Carter Bill to suspend 
the Byrd Automatic Tax Law. You saw what happened. The 
Bill was voted out of the House Finance Committee and passed by 
the House of Delegates. In the Senate it was a different story. I 
went back to Richmond and was allowed to speak in favor of the 
Carter Bill before the Senate Finance Committee, but the bill was 


killed. 


I won't attempt to evaluate the fate of this legislation. Much 
has been written and spoken. But it seems to me that much more 
was at stake than the $7,000,000 which could not have met the 
needs of the State if it had been made available to the Budget 
Committee. I think the real issue was and is—IS VIRGINIA 
GOING TO ACCEPT HER RESPONSIBILITIES? 


While we made a very conservative entrance into legislation on 
a State level, I think it can be said that we made a successful legis- 
lative debut. During the next biennium we may ‘be able to 
strengthen this area of our PTA program. 


HELEN KAVANAUGH 
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Small Shop 


(Continued from page 33) 

19. There is a limit to what 
one man can do. The shop 
teacher cannot be a skilled crafts- 
man in all the trades. If the shop 
teacher is not a good organizer, 
and a careful ‘‘promiser’’, he must 
be both a jack-of-all-trades and a 
jumping-jack. There is only one 
policy for this—promise nothing, 
and do as much as one can. 

20. Shop teachers are often 
asked: ‘‘Couldn’t you do so-and- 
so?’’ There is one good answer: 
‘T’ll gladly show you how.” A 
teacher was laying down the law 
to his math students: “I'll show 
you once, then you dig it out,’’ he 
said when a boy asked for help. 
Then the teacher added, ““By the 
way, I hear you are pretty good in 
shop. I need a bookcase. What 
about building one for me?” 

“T’ll show you how!”’ answered 
the boy. 

21. At teachers conventions the 
shop men often engage in frus- 
trated grumbling over “‘job-em- 
phasis."" They complain of their 
teaching programs being inter- 
rupted for the sake of hurry-up 
jobs, needed “‘right this minute.” 
As it was at the beginning of the 
year, the students would be in the 
way; so to keep the teacher from 
being interrupted by the students, 
they were sent to study- hall. 


Shop Work Aids Thinking 
Perhaps we are agreed that 
shop-work is practical, but is it 
educational? What is the mean- 
ing of the word ‘‘educational’’, or 
is there a pure definition? The 
purpose of the school is to develop 
thinkers. We can agree to that, 
but the purpose is more than that. 


Education is to help make the. 


American Dream possible. The 
American Dream is first of all of 
security, but it is more than just 
material security. It is of emo- 
tional stability, spiritual solidity, 
ind mental ability. 

In considering our objectives, 
ve must consider the objectives of 
he student, and enlarge upon them 
rom our more-mature wisdom. 
Yur objective is a responsible in- 
lividual, one who is emotionally 
ind mentally able to stand alone, 
yet fit into the social world which 
belongs to the modern individual. 
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Save Money on Your 


AUTO INSURANCE 


Fill out this sheet and return it to us and we will quote you rates 
on the kind of insurance you want on your car. If you do not need 
insurance now, you will need it later. 


This is not an application and you assume no obligation. It is 
simply a means of giving you specific information. 


Trade name of Car (Ford, Chevrolet, etc.) 





Year Model (1951, 1950, etc.) ys * 


Model (Custom Deluxe, Fleetline Special, etc.) 





Month and Year of purchase New Used___ 








Type of Body (Coupe, 2 Door, etc.) 





Any drivers under age 25? 





When does your present insurance expire? 





Check type of insurance you wish quoted: 
Automobile Liability (Property Damage and Personal Liability) 
5/20/40 —$5000 Property Damage, $20,000 liability for 
Bodily Injury to one person and $40,000 for 
group. 
5/30/100—$5000 P. D. and $30,000/$100,000 B. |. 
Medical Payments—Covers medical services for any passenger 
injured in your own automobile. 
$500 per person 
$1000 per person 
$2000 per person 


Comprehensive (includes fire and theft, glass breakage, etc.) 
Collision (covers damage to your own car) 
$50 Deductible 
$100 Deductible 


NAME. DATE__ 








ADDRESS SCHOOL. 








HORACE MANN MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 
116 S. Third Street 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Sponsored by VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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New 


MV OAWAs 


Horizons 


the most complete 
classroom music 
program 

for all grades, 
Kindergarten through 


Junior High School 





45 EAST 17TH STREET, 








Siler Burdett Company 


NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


A five-fold program 

that encourages musical 
self-expression for every 
student—through singing, 


listening, playing instruments, 
dancing, and creative activities. 


Music for Early Childhood 
for pre-school and 


primary. 


Elementary Program 


Books I to VI for grades 1 to 6. 
Teacher’s Book for each grade. 
World Music Horizons 


American Music Horizons 


For grades 7 and 8. 


Four Columbia Records 
for every grade. 


Representative: 
JOHN A. HARRISON, 
R.F.D. +1, Box 27, 


Blackstone, Virginia 








German Teachers 
(Continued from page 29) 
afternoon program at the Planetarium. 

22—Visit to Forest Hills School. 
Dinner in Woodard’s home. Attended 
evening meeting on Leadership Train- 
ing. 

23—Attended morning meeting of 
Administrative Council. Visit to 
Bellevue School after lunch. Attended 
after school meeting of Negro Teach- 
ers on Social Studies Program. Dinner 
and evening in Doyle’s home. 

24—Visit to Johnson School. Visit 
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to see Home Bound Program with 
Visiting Teacher. Dinner at home. 


25—Visit to Schoolfield School. 
Met with High School Home Eco- 
nomics FHA Group in afternoon. 
Dinner and trip to Chatham to see 
Chatham Hall with a six grade teach- 
er. Evening coffee in home of another 
teacher. 

26—Visit to Gibson and Grasty 
Schools. Tea at home of a teacher. 
Dinner at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Christopher. Spoke at an evening 
meeting of parents. 





27 and 28—Week end trip with 
Wilsons to Charlottesville to see 
University of Virginia, Monticello, 
points of interest around Charlottes- 
ville, Skyline Drive. 

29—Morning with Director of City 
Recreation Program, to see his pro- 
gram. Visit to Catholic Parochial 
School in afternoon. ‘ Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Concert in evening. 


30—Visit to Dan River School in 


Pittsylvania County in morning. 
Spoke at Assembly. Visit to West 
End School in afternoon. Spoke to 


Junior High School FHA Group at 
3:30 p.m. Administrative Council 
farewell dinner in evening. 

31—Day off to pack and get ready 
to leave for Washington April 1. 


Public Education 


(Continued from page 16) 


structional staff, including princi- 
pals and supervisors, for the year 
1952-53, Virginia ranked 37th 
with $2901, while North Caro- 
lina ranked 28th with $3236. In 
the 12 Southeastern States Vir- 
ginia’s rank was 5th while North 
Carolina’s was 3rd. 

We have been considering total 
figures, which include local and 
State funds and Federal contribu- 
tions to localities. I now wish to 
call attention to the proportion 
of the total cost of education put 
up by the State proper. Accord- 
ing to a NEA bulletin published 
in November, 1953, for the school 
year 1952-53 Virginia put up out 
of State funds a smaller propor- 
tion of the total cost of education 
than any of the 12 Southeastern 
States. It put up 37%, as against 
73.6% in Alabama and 69.3% 
in North Carolina. 

I have repeatedly compared the 
situation in Virginia with that 
in North Carolina. This I have 
done because the two states adjoin 
and have comparable populations 
and race conditions. “Though not 
possessed of the natural resources 
with which Virginia is blessed, 
North Carolina is outstripping us 
in the field of public education. 
Either North Carolina is not get- 
ting its money’s worth for what 
it is spending for education or 
Virginia is not giving its children 
an equal chance to get an educa- 
tion. I have the notion that the 
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thrifty tarheels are not throwing 
their money down a rat hole. 

I, for one, want to see our chil- 
dren given as good, if not a better 
chance, to qualify themselves for 
the economic battle ahead as North 
Carolina affords her children. 
State pride, State concern and 
State thinking all point unerringly 
to the goal which lies ahead—a 
generation of well educated, intel- 
ligent citizens. 





Francis S. Chase, President of the 
Education Communications Service 
and Director of the Midwest Admin- 
istration Center, has been appointed 
Chairman of the Department of Edu- 
cation of the University of Chicago. 
The appointment, announced by 
Chancellor Lawrence A. Kimpton, be- 
came effective May 1, 1954. 

Dr. Chase will succeed Maurice F. 
Seay who recently resigned the chair- 
manship to become Director, Divi- 
sion of Education for the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. 

Coming to the University of Chi- 
cago in 1945, Dr. Chase established 
the Rural Editorial Service which now 
operates on an international basis as 
the Education Communications Serv- 
ice. 

In 1950, Dr. Chase was named Di- 
rector of the Midwest Administration 
Center at the University of Chicago, 
one of the eight centers of the.Cooper- 
itive Program for Educational Ad- 
ministration in the United States. In 
1951 he was appointed Professor of 
Educational Administr2tion in the 
Department of Education of the Uni- 
ersity. 

A native of Virginia, Dr. Chase 
1as a background of experience in 
newspaper work, school administra- 
tion, and university teaching. From 
1939 until 1945 he was the Executive 
Secretary of the Virginia Education 
Association and editor of the Virginia 
Journal of Education. 
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“It’s Daddy, Mommy! 
He’ll be home 


tomorrow 





night” 


Whatever the good news may be, you can share it 
with faraway friends and loved ones by Long Dis- 
tance. it’s such a convenient, personal way to span 
the miles. 

Service is fast and courteous. And you can make 
it even faster if you'll remember to call by number. 


Someone, somewhere, would like to hear your 
voice. Why not make that Long Distance call today? 


FREE: Any of our Business Offices will be glad to give 
you a handy “Blue Book” personal telephone directory 
for jotting down frequently called numbers. 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
of Virginia 











Vacation Time Is A Good Time 


... to make those changes and improvements in 
your food service facilities. Call on KOLBE for 
plans and recom- 
mendations. You 
can then enjoy a 
care-free vacation, 
assured things will 
be done just as you 
want them .. . and 
at a fair and reason- 


’ Telephone: 
able cost! Richmond 2-8314 













31) EAST MAIN STREET 


RICHMOND © VIRGINIA 


THE FINEST IN EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
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Clarence L. Kent 


On the Job 


Staff members of the State Depart- 
ment of Education on new jobs this 
year include: 

Clarence L. Kent who was pro- 
moted from assistant to Supervisor of 
Guidance, effective last September 1. 
He came to the State Department of 
Education in 1941 as counselor in 
the State Consultation Service. Be- 
fore that he had business experience 
with Larus & Brother Company, Rich- 
mond News Leader and Southside 
News, Inc. A graduate of John Mar- 
shall High School in Richmond, he 
has a BS from the University of Rich- 
mond and a Master’s degree from the 
University of Virginia. He has done 
additional work at Columbia Univer- 
sity and Purdue University. Mr. Kent 
holds membership in the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, 
Virginia Guidance and Personnel 
Workers Association, VEA, Officers 
Club of Virginia, and the Seventh 
Street Christian Church of Richmond. 

Marigold Scott has become As- 
sistant Supervisor of Guidance, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Kent. She was formerly 
director of guidance at Norview High 
School in Norfolk County. Miss 
Scott has been assistant principal at 
Marion High School and taught in 
Floyd, Scott, Grayson, Washington 
and Smyth Counties. She holds an 
AB degree from Emory and Henry 
College and a Master’s degree from 
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G. Frederic Poteet 





Marigold Scott 


Columbia University. 

G. Fred Poteet returned to the 
State Department this year as Assistant 
Supervisor of Secondary Education, 
succeeding Dr. Luther C. McRae 
who became principal of Prentis Park 
and Robert E. Lee Elementary Schools 
in Portsmouth. Mr. Poteet has been 
with the State Department of Educa- 
tion since 1946 with the exception of 
last year when he served as superin- 
tendent of Giles County Schools. 





Mathematics Institute 

The doors of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology will be opened 
from August 19-26 to the Sixth An- 
nual Institute for Teachers and Pro- 
fessors of Mathematics. 

For the past five years The Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Mathematics in 
New England has sponsored this ex- 
periment in teacher education. Vir- 
ginia teachers vacationing in New 
England this summer are invited to 
make this institute at Boston a fitting 
climax for the end of their vacation. 
Miss Allene Archer, head of the mathe- 
matics department at Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School in Richmond, has 
been a leader at several of the insti- 
tutes. 

For a full program, write Mrs. M. 
Isabelle Savides, General Chairman, 
Levi F. Warren Junior High School, 
West Newton, Massachusetts. 





Rotary District Governor 





M. L. Carper, superintendent of 
Martinsville City Schools since 1946, 
was elected by acclamation as Gover- 
nor of District 275 during the Rotary 
Club convention at Hot Springs on 
March 12. His term of office begins 
July 1. 

Active in civic affairs, Mr. Carper 
was president of the Martinsville 
Rotary Club in 1951-52 and last year 
served as program chairman. He 
served on the District Rotary Founda- 
tion Scholarship Selection Committee 
in 1950-51. A charter member of 
the Buchanan Rotary Club, Mr. Car- 
per has also held membership in the 
Williamsburg and Covington-Hot 
Springs Rotary Clubs. 

In other civic work, he organized 
the Red Cross blood program, serving 
as first chairman for his city. He was 
also first chairman of Christmas 
Cheer, Inc. A trustee and vice-presi- 
dent of Martinsville Memorial Public 
Library, Inc., he serves also as chief 
air raid warden for the City of 
Martinsville. He is an elder in the 
Anderson Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, member of BPO Elks, and 
honorary member of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, 1952-53. 

Before becoming superintendent of 
Martinsville City Schools in 1946, he 
was superintendent of Alleghany 
County Schools, director of instruc- 
tion for Norfolk County Schools, 
and high school supervisor for the 
State Department of Education. He 
has also been principal of Buchanan 
High School and _ teacher-assistant 


principal at Clifton Forge High 
School. Mr. Carper is a past president 
of the Department of Secondary 


School Principals of the Virginia Ed- 
ucation Association. 
A native of White Post, Virginia, 
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he graduated from Stephens City 
High School and has a B.S. degree 
from Roanoke College and an A.M. 
from the University of Chicago. He 
s presently doing doctoral work at 
the University of Virginia. 


Foy E. DeHaven Honored 
By King College 
Foy E. DeHaven, superintendent 


of Radford City Schools, was among 
25 persons awarded citations by King 
College for meritorious achievement 
in church and community service at 
the Convocation Program inaugurat- 
ing the ninetieth anniversary celebra- 
tion of the founding of King College 
held in Bristol, April 2-4, 1954. Dr. 
R. T. L. Liston, President of King 
College, made the presentations at the 
afternoon session of the Convocation, 
Sunday, April 3. These citations were 
made on the recommendation of 
church leaders from all over the Synod 
of Appalachia. 

Mr. DeHaven is an alumnus of 
King College, from which he grad- 
uated in 1926. His citation was pre- 
sented because of his leadership as 
superintendent of schools in Rad- 
ford for the past twelve years and 
for his work as an officer in the Tyler 
Memorial Presbyterian Church of 
Radford, where he is also a Sunday 
School teacher of notable power. 


Lynchburg Personnel 
Changes 


During this school year, with the 
opening of the new E. C. Glass High 
School, a number of administrative 
changes have been in effect. The stu- 
dent body and staff of Robert E. Lee 
Junior High School merged with the 
new Glass High School, and the build- 
ing became a Negro school. The 
former Glass High School building be- 
came the Robert E. Lee Elementary 
School, headed by Dorothy Richards 
1s principal and Clark Jefferson as 
uilding principal. 

Helen A. Costan, who completed 
er Master’s degree in Education at 
Peabody College last summer, suc- 
ceeded Miss Richards as supervising 
srincipal of Thomas C. Miller School 
ind Janet W. Snead School. 

Margaret Armstrong, former 
vice-principal of Robert E. Lee Junior 
High School, and Mrs. Pauline Fish- 
er Stall are serving as assistant prin- 
cipals to L. H. McCue, Jr. in the new 
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E. C. Glass High School and partici- 
pating in the guidance program. 

Joseph A. Pickard, for the past 
seven years principal of Robert E. Lee 
Junior High School, became director of 
instruction for the Lynchburg Schools 
at the beginning of the school year. 

J. Winston Milam, former ad- 
ministrative assistant to Hampton’s 


superintendent, is the new dean of boys 
and assistant to L. H. McCue, Jr., 
principal of the new E. C. Glass High 
School, and also works with the guid- 
ance program. 

Elsie F. Landrum, a graduate of 
Longwood College, succeeded Miss 
Costan as building principal of Ruff- 
ner School. 








AERIAL CLASSROOM. Homer A. Humphreys, supervising principal of 
West Point schools, for several years has taken his teachers and students on 
flying trips to show how geography can be learned from the air. This summer 
he will direct two Aviation Education Clinics—one at Eastern Montana Col- 
lege of Education and the other at Montana State University. Flying his own 
single engine plane to Montana will give him an opportunity to learn more geog- 
raphy on the longest hop he has ever undertaken by himself. 

Mr. Humphreys was invited to direct the workshops by Colonel Frank Riley, 
director of the Montana Aeronautics Commission. He will leave West Point on 
June 9 and expects to arrive in Missoula for the opening of the University of 
Montana workshop on June 14. The other workshop will open at Billings on 
June 28. The aviation education clinics are being sponsored by the University 
of Montana, the State Department of Public Instruction and the Montana 
Aeronautics Commission. The programs are designed to give elementary and 
secondary teachers a foundation for teaching aviation education in the schools. 

In 1951 Mr. Humphreys instituted a special class in aviation at West Point 
High School—the first in Virginia since World War II. This course has been 
continued and extended to the elementary level where the work is integrated 
with other regular courses. 

A staff member of the CAP for a number of years, Mr. Humphreys attended 
the first national aviation education workshop in 195? sponsored by the CAP 
at the University of Colorado. 
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Retired Teacher Cited 





Miss Katharine Powell Hower- 
ton, who has taught in the West Point 
School for over fifty years, retired and 
moved from the community last 
September. 

“Miss Kate”, as she is fondly called 
by the people of West Point, was 
born near Owenton, King and Queen 
County. When thirteen years old, 
she moved with her parents to West 
Point where she lived until last fall. 

She began her teaching career in 
West Point in September 1893 and 
except for a period (1916-1918) of 
teaching in Halifax County has been 
a teacher in the West Point school. 
She was principal of the school from 
1918-1939. During this time the 
school was enlarged to include two 
buildings, the academic program ex- 
panded, the commercial department 
added, and the library organized to 
meet standard requirements. From 
1939-1948 Miss Howerton was as- 
sociate principal and librarian. She 
retired in 1948 but returned in Sep- 
tember 1949 to teach a class in Latin, 
which work she continued until June 
1953. 

In 1948 the West Point School 
Board paid tribute to Miss Howerton 
in these words: 

“No person in the town has given 
more freely of his time and thought; 
no person has had more far reaching 
influence, no person has more consis- 
tently exemplified the high ideals of 
living, service, and devotion to duty; 
and no person will be longer remem- 
bered for his good achievement in this 
town than Miss Kate.” 

Miss Howerton is now making her 
home with relatives in Columbia, Vir- 
ginia. 

New Harvard Course 

The Harvard Summer School this 
year will offer a special course on 
“American Government in Action,” 
which will be the first in a new series 
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Principals All 


Serving in new principalships this 
year are: 

C. S. Cockrell, principal of the 
new Northumberland County High 
School at Heathsville. This school is 
a consolidation of Callao, Heathsville, 
Reedville, and Wicomico. 

Mrs. Flora Jett-Cranz heads the 
Reedville Elementary School in Nor- 
thumberland County. 

Mrs. Henrietta D. Shirley has 
been serving as principal of Callao 
Elementary School in Northumber- 
land County. 


W. Preston Haynie holds the 
principalship at Wicomico Elementary 
School in Northumberland County. 

Dr. Harold Wilson is principal 
of the new Wakefield Junior-Senior 
High School in Arlington County. He 
was former associate principal at Ar- 
lington’s Washington-Lee High 
School. 

Raymond R. Reed, former music 
supervisor in Arlington Schools, be- 
came the assistant principal at Wash- 
ington-Lee High School. 

Mrs. Corinne Jeffries is the new 
principal at Abingdon Elementary 
School in Arlington County. 

John Palmer, both a student and 
teacher in Arlington County Schools, 
has been made principal of Cherry- 
dale Elementary School in his native 
county. 

James R. Albert, a former ele- 
mentary teacher in Arlington County 
where he also attended school, has ad- 
vanced to principal of Yorktown Ele- 
mentary School in this county. ° 

William D. Havens has been 
promoted to the principalship of 
Monroe Elementary School in Arling- 
ton County where he formerly taught 
and attended school. 

O. R. Layman has been serving 
this year as principal of Crewe High 
School in Nottoway County. For the 
past 13 years he has been at William 
Byrd High School in Vinton, serving 
as assistant principal there for the 
last five years. He is a graduate of 
Bridgewater College and has an MA 
from VPI. 





of “substantive” courses in the social 
sciences designed especially for sec- 
ondary-school teachers. 

Further information about this 
course can be obtained from the Har- 
vard Summer School, 2-S Weld Hall, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 





Appointed Principal 





Fred B. Corr, who taught social 
studies in Botetourt High School dur- 
ing the past 4 years, was appointed 
principal of the Botetourt Elementary 
School at Gloucester, Virginia, when 
the two high schools were consolidated 
into the new Gloucester High School. 

Mr. Corr is a native of Gloucester 
County. Prior to his teaching career 
he was employed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Personnel Administration 
for several field agencies. He has a 
brother, Reade W. Corr, who is Su- 
perintendent of schools in Kent 
County, Maryland. His twin daugh- 
ters are primary teachers at the 
Achilles Elementary School in Glou- 
cester County. 





Herds Vinton School 


Charles L. Jennings is completing 
his first year as principal of the Wil- 
liam Byrd High School at Vinton in 
Roanoke County. He previously held 
the principalship at William King 
High School in Abingdon, having | 
served in this post since 1944. His 
other experience includes teaching at 
Ferrum Training School from 1926- 
29, principal of Max Meadows High 
School in Wythe County, 1930-39, 
and principal of Rural Retreat High 
School 1939-1944, 

A native of Scott County, Mr. 


Jennings attended elementary and 
high school at Jonesville in Lee 
County. He is a graduate of Emory 


and Henry College and holds a Mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of 
Virginia. 

He has headed both the Wythe and 
Washington County Education As- 
sociations and served as president of 
District I of the Virginia Education 
Association for three years. A mem- 
ber of the VEA Board of Directors, 
he has also been chairman of the VEA 
Budget Committee for three years. 
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| Can Count 


Arithmetic Workshop, Book 1 


Planned for Grade 1, this attractive 
number readiness book teaches 
number concepts through activities 
such as counting, reading and writ- 
ing numbers, drawing, and coloring. 
A few easy addition and subtraction 
facts are developed. 


| Can Add 


Arithmetic Workshop, Book 2 


This well-illustrated workbook for 
Grade 2 includes practice in reading 
and writing numbers, counting, and 
making simple comparisons, as well 
as an objective development of the 
addition and subtraction facts with 
sums and minuends to 10. 











Outstanding workbooks for use with your state-adopted 


Upton-Fuller Arithmetic or with any other modern textbooks 


Arithmetic Workshop 


Upton and Uhlinger ¢ Books 3-8 


To assure rapid mastery of the number facts, pupils are 
taught to see relationships between numbers. 

The abstract exercises are planned to provide well-distributed 
practice on all the fundamental number facts. 

The program of problem solving is based on a limited num- 
ber of thought patterns representing all types of quantitative 
thought possible with the four processes. 

Diagnostic tests, problem tests, and mastery tests make up a 
thorough testing program. 

Remedial exercises in the back of each book give the teacher 
material to assign to individual pupils as needed. 
Sentences are short and are written in language that the 
pupils can understand. 

An orderly arrangement enables the teacher to assign work 
easily and to correct it quickly. 


American Book Company 


300 PIKE STREET e CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 











TODAY'S BEST 
BUY IN TRAVEL 











GREYHOUND 
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Here’s your 


omplete vacation 


pre-planned full of pleasure at one low price 


by GREYHOUND! 


Hotels, transportation, special sight-seeing 
are all included on a Greyhound Expense- 
Paid Tour. You go where you want to go, 
for as long as you like, at a cost you know 
in advance. Choose from hundreds of va- 
cation tours like these: 


WASHINGTON, D.C.,4doys. . . . . $24.50 
YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 
1 a Sass +s se lew lw SOD 
NEW YORK CITY, 5doays . . .. . . 28.20 
NEW ENGLAND CIRCLE 

8 days, from New York bate. s me Se 
FLORIDA CIRCLE 

11 days, from Jacksonville . . . . 79.10 
eee 
EVERGREEN CIRCLE 

3 days, from Seottie . . . ~ . . 28.15 
SAN FRANCISCO, 4doys .. 18.50 


To these prices add Greyhound round-trip fare from 
your home. U. S. tox extra. Prices subject to change. 


FREE! TOUR-PLANNING MAP OF AMERICA 














information on a tour to: : —ST-5-54 


1 

| Mail to Greyhound Tour Dept., 71 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. for 
; full-color map — with details about Expense-Paid Vacation Tours. 
- Name 

: Address 

| City & State___ 

, | would like special 

' 

1 
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In Memoriam 


W. R. Benton 

Whereas, God in His wisdom has 
seen fit to take from us, on March 19, 
1954, William Robert Benton, who 
has been a friend and colleague for 
many years, be it resolved: 

That the School Board, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, and Clerk of the 
Board for Madison County have lost 
a faithful co-worker, loyal leader, a 
warm friendly citizen and a man of 
sincere willingness in the performan-e 
of public service. 

That the school officials, conscious 





of the influence and sound judgment 
which he exerted in public service for 
more than 14 years, and mindful of 


the earnestness and dignity with 
which he went about his work, feel 
that we have lost in him a colleague 


whose integrity was strong and 
thorough. 
Members of School Board 
Superintendent 
Clerk 


Madison County 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Gazaniga 
In the passing of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert A. Gazaniga on January 15, 
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1954, we, the members of the King 
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William-King and Queen Education 
Association, suffered a great loss. The 
suddenness of their going brought a 
wave of sorrow to their many friends 
of the West Point community. 

Mr. Gazaniga was born in Meriden, 
Connecticut, and was graduated from 
Meriden High School. Both he and 
Mrs. Gazaniga, who was a native of 
Hampton, Virginia, were graduated 
from the Shenandoah Conservatory 
with degrees in music. Mr. Gazaniga 
played in the United States Navy 
Band after his graduation from the 
Navy School of Music, and later spent 
three years touring Europe with his 
own dance band. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gazaniga came to 
West Point at the beginning of the 
session 1953-54, Mr. Gazaniga be- 
coming band and choral club director 
and teacher of music in the West 
Point High School. During his short 
stay at West Point he endeared him- 
self to the hearts of the students of 
both elementary and high school by 
his charming personality and his 
willingness to give of his many talents. 

As a testimony of our regard and 
appreciation, we think it fitting to 
offer this tribute to the memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gazaniga. 

Therefore, be it resolved that we 
extend to the bereaved families our 
deepest sympathy; that we recognize 
the high character and the faithful 
service they rendered to the educa- 
tional system and to the instruction 
of the young people who loved them; 
that we express our sorrow at their 
passing; and that we strive to ful- 
fill their dream of adequate facilities 
to develop that aesthetic appreciation 
of music which encompassed their 
lives. 

Committee 

Mrs. Dorothy P. Fray, Chairman 
Inez W. Cluverius 

Mary M. Branch 

Craig B. Givens, a retired Rich- 
mond school principal, died on March 
7 in a Martinsville hospital. In recent 
years he had made his home with a 
daughter in Martinsville. 

Mr. Givens, a native of Craig Coun- 
ty, had served as principal of Oak 
Grove, Dunbar, and Helen Dickinson 
Schools in Richmond. He was prin- 
cipal of Helen Dickinson School for 
more than 20 years, retiring from that 
position in 1947. 

He was an elder in the Seventh 
Street Christian Church of Richmond, 
where his funeral service was held. 
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Word Day Peake 


Word Day Peake, General Super- 
visor of Franklin County Schools died 
in the Lewis-Gale Hospital, Roanoke, 
Virginia, on March 20, 1954. 

He was a graduate of Rocky Mount 
High School and attended Randolph- 
Macon College and the College of 
William and Mary. He received his 
AB degree from William and Mary in 
1921. He also did graduate work at 
Columbia University and University 
of Virginia. 

His first teaching experience was at 
Glade Hill in Franklin County, after 
which he entered the armed services 
during World War I. Following the 
war he was principal of Chatham 
High School for two years He came 
back to Franklin County as principal 
of Rocky Mount High School in 1923 
in which position he served contin- 
uously until 1950. At this time he 
became General Supervisor of all 
Schools of Franklin County, serving 
in this capacity until his death. He 
served for a number of years as Presi- 
dent of Franklin County Education 
Association, a former official of the 
Virginia Education Association and 
past Vice-President of District E of 
the Virginia Education Association. 

He served as Commander of Frank- 
in Post, American Legion, of which 
1¢ was a charter member. He was 
ilso a charter member and past presi- 
lent of the Rocky Mount Lions Club, 
1 member of the Rocky Mount Metho- 
dist Church and a member of the 
Board of Stewards. He was a teacher 
»f the Young Adult Fellowship Class 
in that church for many years. In 
addition, he served in an advisory ca- 
pacity to various local civic and re- 
ligious groups. 
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He lived a busy, dignified life, ex- 
hibiting the highest standards of 
Christian Citizenship. These quali- 
ties were instilled in the minds and 
hearts of students, teachers and all 
who were fortunate enough to know 
him. The life of this splendid man 
has been one of exemplary achieve- 
ment and admirable purpose, inspiring 
all with whom he came in contact to 
new courage and dedication of pur- 
pose. 

Committee 

Fred M. Brown 
Ruth Hunt 
Evelyn Scott 


Graduate Assistantships for 
Women at Syracuse University. Open 
to qualified women graduate students 
or teachers who are interested in pre- 


paring themselves for student person- 
nel work as advisers of girls, deans of 
women, heads of residence, social di- 
rectors, counselors, and other positions 
in student personnel administration. 
For application forms and detailed in- 
formation, address Dr. M. Eunice 
Hilton, Director, Student Personnel 
Graduate Program, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
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Unit tables and chairs 
by Southern Desk Company 


For that modern touch here is a combination of the beauty of wood with graceful and 


durable polished aluminum . . 


. to achieve distinction and adaptability in classroom 


seating. Also available in all-wood construction. 


Constant supervision and letely integrated operation assure uniform high quality 
of chainiion ial finish of Sede - + Sem lines of institutional furni- 


ture, which include: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 


CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 





SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


¢e HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


J. L. EDWARDS, JR., Box 137, Driver, Va. 
BRUCE B. JOHNSTON, Box 2258, Roanoke, Va. 


Phone Suffolk 9240 
Phone 4-1753 
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of the Old Dominion 








Percy V. Dennis 


Buchanan Marks Progress 

Buchanan County Education As- 
sociation honored Superintendent Per- 
cy V. Dennis for his 31 years of con- 
tinuous service at its April 9 banquet 
in Grundy High School. Over 250 
attended to pay tribute to Mr. Dennis 
and presented him with a television 
Set. 

Looking back to 1922, William 
Munsey, principal of Whitewood 
High School, sketched the growth of 
the Buchanan County School System 
under the leadership of Superinten- 
dent Dennis, pointing out many im- 
portant developments from that time 
to the present. Comparing the 1922- 
23 school year with 1952-53, the 
total school enrollment has increased 
from 3,153 to 9,767, the high school 
enrollment having risen in this period 
from 58 to 1,987 and the elementary 
enrollment jumped from 3,095 to 
7,750. These students were taught 
by 4 high school teachers in 1922 and 
70 high school teachers today; like- 
wise there were 93 elementary teachers 
at the beginning of this period and 
200 in 1953. One room schools 
have been reduced from 72 to 25. 

Of the 66 schools now in the 
County, 56 have been built during 
Mr. Dennis’ tenure. Buchanan County 
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recently completed a building pro- 
gram embracing four communities. 
Grundy, Vansant, Harman and Big 
Rock have new elementary schools 
costing between $180,000 and $200,- 





000 each. Construction on three 
buildings at Garden, Whitewood, and 
Hurley, costing another $1,000,000 
started recently. Total value of 
school property in 1953 stood at $3.- 
499,402 whereas in 1922 it was 
only $117,391. 

Starting with one bus in 1931, last 
year a total of 5,336 pupils were 
transported by buses to Buchanan’s 
schools. Many improvements in in- 
struction have been made, summer ex- 
tension courses offered, and the pro- 
fessional organization strengthened. 

In 1920 census figures showed that 
Buchanan County had the highest 
rate of illiteracy among white adults 
of any county in the United States. 
The 1930 census indicated the most 
improvement, and today illiteracy is 
almost eliminated. 





SILVER SERVICE FOR SUPERINTENDENT WISE. Accomack County 
Education Association honored Henry A. Wise, Superintendent of Accomack 
School for the past twenty-five years, at a dinner in the Parksley Fire House 
on March 31. Mr. Wise will retire on July 1. Beaming on the silver service 
presented to him by the teachers and administrators in recognition of his long 
service, Mr. Wise is shown above (center), flanked on the left by W. E. 
Chadderdon, master of ceremonies for the occasion and president of the 
Accomack County Association, with J. C. Justis, right, principal of Atlantic 
High School, who made the presentation. In presenting the silver service, Mr. 
Justis reviewed the history of Accomack County Schools served by only fiv« 
superintendents—J. C. Weaver, Dr. J. E. Mapp, G. G. Joynes, J. M. Shue, and 
Mr. Wise. 


(Photograph by Warren Stotz, Eastern Shore News) 
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and 
000 eA if 
* Ce) Service Honor Roll 
Was In recognition of 25 or more years 
in the teaching profession, service 
last pins have been presented to those 
vere listed on this Service Honor Roll. In 
an’s most imstances, presentation was 
ir made by the local education associa- 
ex- tions. Page County School Board 
pro- provided the pins for the long-timers 
1. serving their schools. The 13 teachers 
that in Louisa County represent a com- 
hest bined total of 399 years of teaching 
ults service while Russell County’s 37 vet- 
tes erans chalk up a total of 1074 years as 
nied teachers. We salute these honored 
-- members of the profession. 


Alexandria 
Minnie R. Bray 
Katherine L. Brown 
Mrs. Nellie Brown 
Mrs. Rosa Davis 
A. E. Doran 
Mrs. Ruth S. Elgin 
Eulalie Gardner 
Mrs. Maude L. Gore 
Mrs, Sally B. Hobson 
Lucille Keeton 
Margaret Mackey 
Lucy Marshall 
Mrs. Ruth Miller 
Edna Phippins 
F, Vaughan Pultz 
Frances Scott 
Mrs. Ruth P. Schultz 
Virginia Smoot 
Mrs. Mary B. Snider 
Mrs. Susie Sommers 
Mrs. Velma Stansbury 
Margaret C. Trent 
Reva Turner 
Mrs. Rebecca Warfield 
Lula A. Whittaker 


Amelia County 


Mrs. Patty G. Jackson 
Elizabeth M. Vaughan 


Bland County 
Mrs. Barbara Allen* 
Ethel Billips 
Marjorie Blankenship 
Virginia Brown 
Mrs. Lena F. Burton 
Mrs. Rosa Stowers Gordon** 
Mabel Groseclose* 
Nita Hudson* 
Georgia Mustard 
Mrs. Ada Simpkins 
Hazel Stowers** 
Myrtle Stuart 





nty ; =~ 
k Naomi Wagner* 
ac 
Buchanan County 


Landon Arrington 
rice A. T. Barton 
Mrs. Louise Breeding 


ps Cinda Cantrel 

E Mrs. Lillian P. Chandler 

the Myrtle Clifton 

ms Mrs. Margaret Cole 
James A. Combs 

Mr Mrs. Lanthia Combs 

fiv« *Retired 

and 


**Two sisters all of whose teaching experi- 
ence has been in Bland County 
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Mrs. Elsie Compton 
Mrs. Kelsa Deel 
Eula Dennis 

Evans Edwards 
Melvin Fields 

Mrs. Ollie Fields 
Mrs. Alta Hagy 
Ethel Hall 

Mrs. Laura S. Harman 
Mrs. Lily Jewell 

Mrs. Bertha Jones 

D. A. Justus 

Mrs. Otelia Justus 
Mrs. Crissie Kizer 
Grace Looney 

Pearl Looney 

Mrs. Marjorie McGuire 
Hettie Matney 

John Meade 

Mrs. Bessie Moorhouse 
Bruce Mullins 

Clara Norvell 

A. R. Owens 

W. S. Owens 

Nannie Parish 

Frank C. Perkins 
Mrs. Eunice Presley 
Mrs. Ida B. Puckett 

B. T. Quillen 

Mrs. B. T. Quillen 
Lolita Snaveley 

John O. Yates 


Charlotte County 


Bettie Barksdale 

R. W. Bobbitt 
Lorene Branch 

Mrs. Mabel B. Bryant 
Verliner Crawley 
Catherine Hamilton 
Mrs. Lillian D. Harris 
Ida A. Harvey 

Mrs, Jane C. Holt 
Alvah Hutcheson 
Mrs. Bessie Layne 
Louise Leffler 

Mrs. Anne H. McGhee 
Allie Marshall 
Gertrude Rutledge 
Mrs. Eva H. Shelton 
Annie L. Sprinkle 
Jessie Walden 

Mrs. Teresa Wallace 
Euggie Watson 

H. C. Wilhelm 
Katherine Wood 


Grayson County 


W. J. A. Adams* 
Winnie Bagewell* 
Guy Carr* 

Mrs. Kelly Collins* 
Lillian Cornett* 

K. 7. Com 

Eddie Isom* 

Mrs. O. D. McCormick* 
John Paisley* 

H. Fred Perkins* 
Boyd Rhudy* 

Mrs. Jincy B. Spenser* 
Bob Wiley* 

Mrs. Kate Wright* 


Greene County 


Mrs. Emma Dawson 
Mrs. Wyatt Garth 
Mrs. Dolly Jarman 
Lewis Jollett 

Clyde H. Knight 
Mrs. Ruby Knight 
Mrs. Laura Moyers 


Louisa County 


Mrs. Myrtle Andrews 
Mrs. Gladys Barrett 
Mary Crawford 

Mrs. Mary Duke 
Violet Gammon 





Grace Hayes 
Grace Hunt 
R. V. Lancaster 
Mrs. Edith Layman 
Amy Mitchell 

Mrs. Mary Moore 
Josephine Sieg 
Louise Woolfolk 


Lunenburg County 


Mrs. Evelyn A. Arvin 
Jennie M. Barnes 
Mrs. Mabel R. Davis 
Macon F, Fears 

Mrs. Lillie C. Gee 
Amelia S. Hatchett 
Ruby E. Keeton 

Mrs. Bulah G. Love 
Bessie Lucy 

Anna M. Noel 

Evelyn Nolley 

Mary Phelps 

James H. Revere 
Mildred Shaw 

Elsie Skinner 

Mrs. Elsie P. Wingold 
Bertie M. Yates 


Charles City-New Kent Counties*** 


A. M. Bruce 

Charles H. Carter, Jr. 
L. M. Ellyson 
Clarence Jennings 

Ella Nance 

Fannie Shorter 

G. A. Waldrop 

Mrs, Jeanette Yates 


Page County 


Gladyse Brubaker 
Kathleen Cary 

Mrs. Hilda Cave 

Mrs. Annie Mae Dofflemoyer 
Mrs. Mattie Escue 
Mrs. Alice Foltz 

Cecil C. Graves 

Mrs. Myrtle Hatfield 
Virginia Henry 

Mrs. Marie Hilliards 
Mrs. Beulah Huffman 
Mrs. Nancy Hundley 
Mrs. Elsie Jones 

Mrs. Hazel Knipple 
Audrey Lauck 

Fannie Louderback 
Mrs. Mable Miller 
Mrs. Thelma Nevitt 
Mrs. Helen Painter 
Mrs. Pearl Painter 
Annie Pierce 

Mrs. Louise Ranson 
Rita Roller 

Mrs. Virginia Ramsburg 
J. M. Shuler 

Jessie Spitler 

Mrs, Rae Fox Walker 
Mrs. Ophelia Weakley 


Prince George County 


Mrs. Virginia B. Barlow 
L. L. Beazley 

Pauline D. Bresko 
Mrs. Lula B. Brown 
Mrs. Virginia D. Marks 
Emma Moss 

Bernice Nicholson 
Fannye M. Perkins 
Mary S. Simmons 
Jennie M. Tomko 

W. A. Walton 


Pulaski County 


Mrs. Margaret F. Baker 
Mrs. Lucy K. Bell 
Mrs. Joella Bradley 
Ione Brillheart 





**°To be presented June 11 


Mrs. Blanche L. Brown 
Birtie L. Cassady 
Laura Dalton 

Mrs. Lucy L. Dent 
Mrs. Margaret D. Fulk 
Elizabeth Gannaway 
Lena Gray 

Elizabeth Gunn 

Mrs. Mary Lee Harmon 
Margaret Harper 

Mrs. Effie B. Helms 
Dollie Kasey 

Hampton Marshall 
Mrs. Nova Marshall 
Vera Moorefield 

Sallie Bet Morehead 
Mrs. Louise H. Morris 
Elizabeth Painter 

Pearl Pendleton 
Catherine Repass 
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Stati 
Teachers Are 
Better Drivers! 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


ployees. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


the leading preferred-risk auto insurer, offers its 
services only to Educators and Government Em- 


Florence Repass 
Blanche Rorrer 


Mrs. 


Thelma B. Sanders 


Lillian Smith 
Elizabeth Tate 
Eva Vaughn 


Blanche 


Whitaker 


Glenna Williams 


Russell County 
Groover Booher 
Thelma Boyd 
Mabel Campbell 


a. 3 
Mrs. 
2p ® 
Mrs. 


Carter 
Virginia Cline 
Davis 
Elizabeth Duff 


Trula Fleenor 


Mrs 


Dicey M. Fletcher 


Delle Fraley 





What this means is that you can save up to 30% from standard book 


rates on your annual automobile insurance costs. 


the company — no agents or brokers are involved. 


You deal directly with 


In addition, you can be assured of unexcelled claim service through 
a nation-wide network of over 500 claims representatives. 


PREFERRED RATES FOR PREFERRED RISKS 


jo (4 . 
Coversveent Empovers J2swrance Companies 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


J y ff es 2 Capital Stock C ies... not affiliated with U. S$. Government) 
bducalow? |” en aaemae ieaaaaamms 





[} Single 
UNI asec dedi te cine lres dovdalepinnpevoven ep insasteoeweqeces wae "ae [] Married (No. of Children).......... 
Residence Address...........cccccscccecsereeeerereeees : ; = eK 
as scseensse chest desdannndbignechiivibbaceictboctencess Zone ..County i ctactensectnrace 
Re BE GI a. racewvsinsensncctdbicmiudensceteteonscn ' BSE Ae Se lone 
Year Make Model (Dix.,etc.) | No. Cyl.| Body Style | Cost | Purchase Date () New 
LL) Used 





|. Additional ators under 





2. (a) Days per week auto driven to work? 


(b) Is car used in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) [ Yes [J] No 
veeMy present insurance expires....../......f s+ 


3. Estimated mileage during next year?........... 


4. Please send me information on Low-Cost Life Insurance () 


25 in household at present time: 
°. 


One way distance is............ miles. 
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Elizabeth Fugate 
Bess Gibson 


G. H. Givens 
Margaret Hargis 
Lee S. Horne 


Myrtle Hubbard 
Bertha Jackson 
Nannie Lou Jessee 
Lexie Johnson 

David Kilgore 

V. C. Kiser 

Mrs. Audie S. Miller 


Mrs. Cornelia Milton 
Bessie Musick 
E. F. Musick 


Mrs. Lora Price 
Lucy Robinson 
Mary Robinson 
Robert Salling 
Mrs. Stella Skeens 
Laura Smith 
Mrs. Mary Sutherland 
Mrs. Dennis H. Tate 
Mrs, Myrtle Taylor 
Nora E. Taylor 
Mrs. Louise Turner 
Mrs. Virginia Yates 
Surry County 


Vivian Glazebrook 
M. B. Joyner 
Lena Parker 


Educational Secretaries’ 
First Institute 


In an atmosphere which stimulated 
professional outlook, the educational 
secretaries of Virginia held their first 
institute at Longwood College on 
April 9-11. Among the fifty-nine at- 
tending were clerks of school boards, 
staff members of the State Department 
administrative and 
representing all 


of Education, 
school _ secretaries, 
sections of the State. 

The program combined instruction 
under the direction of Dr. M. L. 
Landrum, Head of Business Educa- 
tion, and periods of relaxation. Din- 
ner at Longwood House was a high- 
light of the week end, with Dr. Dab- 
ney S. Lancaster, president of Long- 
wood College, as the speaker and Ray 
E. Reid, Assistant State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, as guest. 
Mrs. Virginia Harper of Farmville 
headed the Institute Committee. 

The spirit of good fellowship and 
friendliness which exists on the Long- 
wood Campus gave the Institute a 
real lift. 

An executive committee meeting 
was held during the Institute with 
Mrs. Beulah Tucker Jones of Rich- 
mond, president of the Virginia As- 
sociation of Educational Secretaries, 
presiding. Plans were made for their 
fall meeting which will include a 
pilgrimage to Williamsburg. This as- 
sociation has grown from 30 mem- 
bers to well over 100, with 11 new 
members added during their first In- 
stitute. 
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L. F. Zerfoss W.R. Williams, Jr. 


Industrial Education Exhibit 

The Virginia Council of Indus- 
trial Education held its fourth annual 
conference in Richmond, at the Hotel 
John Marshall, on April 10, with a 
record attendance. 

“Trends in Industrial Finishes” by 
Russell Louis, associate professor of 
VPI, highlighted the morning session. 
with film slides 
on winners in last year’s competition 
was reviewed by David L. Lewis, su- 


The Ford program 


pervisor of Ford’s Industrial Arts 
awards. 
During the afternoon, Lester F. 


American Erka Cor- 
poration talked on “Vocational Edu- 
of School 
ind Industry” and Dr. Walter R. 
Williams, director of Vocational Edu- 
cation for the State of Florida, pre- 
sented “Mid-Century Industrial Edu- 


Zerfers of the 


cation—A_ Responsibility 


cation Trends.” 


At the closing banquet, Congress- 


man J. Vaughan Gary, representative 
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from Virginia’s Third District, spoke 
on the Federal Aid Program for Voca- 
tional Education. He was reassuring 
in his outlook toward next year’s 
budget allotment for vocational edu- 
cation. Musical numbers and ships 


program by the manufacturers ex- 
hibitors capped the climax. 

Outstanding feature of the con- 
ference was the exhibit of student 
projects sponsored by the Bank of 
Virginia. 














ENJOYABLE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


A suggestion we hope you 








find interesting and useful 


Have a Hat Party 


Here’s a way to make literature and history come alive. All you 
need for equipment to represent fictional or historic personage is characteristic 
headgear which is easily concocted by your class. 


You might begin with interesting 
invitation, using the Mad Hatter 
or Duchess whose “hats” Alice in 
Wonderland has made famous. Or 
space-helmets if you’re studying the 
Moon. Or in the light of today’s 
history, a fez, crown, Homburg, 
turban, etc. 


Party could be a “tea,” a meeting 
or actually a party. Everyone wears 
hat and acts the part. 


WHOLESOME, DELICIOUS AND SATISFYING is the 
simple, inexpensive treat of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 

The natural chewing helps keep teeth clean and 
eases tension. Enjoy daily. Millions do. 


Choose a theme based on class read- 


ing or project. Or let each member 
of class select a personage and be 
prepared to talk on whom he or 
she represents without using the 
name—and class has to “guess.” 


Naturally, face and hair help to add 
interest. If you care to go in for 
these embellishments, all you need 
is, perhaps, eyeglasses, wig, beard, 
make-up, collar, etc. 










ADAMS 


15th year. 


VACANCIES NOW TO $4400 


NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 
TEACHERS AGENCY REpublic — 7-3938—1341 G St. N.W. — Washington 5, D. C. 
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Hears Eemenrary SCIENCE 


BY 
HERMAN 
AND 
NINA 


Schneider 
HERMAN AND NINA SCHNEIDER need no introduc- 


tion. Their many articles and their tremedously success- 
ful trade books have set this husband-wife team at the 


top in elementary science. 


Watch the sparks fly when children and science meet— 
the Schneider way. Your boys and girls will be round- 
eyed over these colorful books full of exciting things to do. 
This blend of easy 
reading and challenging materia! will keep your classroom 


See the Schneider magic in action. 


humming. 


SCIENCE FOR WORK AND PLAY, Grade 1; SCIENCE FOR HERE AND NOW, Grade 2; 
SCIENCE FAR AND NEAR, Grade 3. 


(Books for Grades 4, 5, and 6 in preparation) 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVE: RicHARD H. Marsianp, 703 Spottswood Road, Spottswood Park, Richmond 26 
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Factual, informative booklets for 


OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


classroom or personal use are available 
from Virginia Journal’s advertisers. 
Vacation attractions for this summer 
are also listed. Always use the adver- 
tiser’s own coupons for quick response. 
The coupon below will help you secure 
material from the firms whose facili- 
ties you wish to consider. 


74b. Bulletin. 


Classifies “Folkways 
Records” according to topics pre- 
sented in the Social Studies cur- 
riculum bulletins of the New 


York City Schools. Specific rec- 


16b. 


82b. Teacher’s Kit on 


ords are designated for topics in 
each of the elementary grades and 
also for the junior and senior 
high schools. Teachers of lan- 
guage arts, social studies, litera- 
ture, art, music will find this 
useful. (Folkways Records & 
Service Corp., 117 W. 46th 
Street, New York, New York) 

Catalog Well illustrated catalogs 
on Auditorium Seating; Labora- 
tory Equipment; Church Furni- 
ture; Classroom Furniture and 
Laboratory Furniture. Indicate 
which catalog is desired (South- 
ern Desk Company) 

Railroad 
Transportation—new edition of 








USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

Please have sent to me the items indicated in the space below. Orders on 
this coupon ber be accepted only through June 30, 1954. 


4b. 16b. 82b. 55b. 86b. 101b. 
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5 Sb. 


86b. 








a three-part classroom tool which 
includes a set of tinted photo-re- 
productions, a booklet with the 
stories behind the pictures, and 
a teaching manual. (Associa- 
tion of American Railroads) 
Sita Folder for 1954 tours to 
Europe, Around the World, 
Mexico, South America, Orient 
and the West. 

Lacsa Helpful information about 
colorful Costa Rica, our truly 
democratic “good neighbor” 
country just this side of the 
Panama Canal Zone. Descriptive 
color brochures deal with how to 
go, where to stay, etc. 


101b. Greyhound Lines. Pleasure 


Map of America in full color, 
features pre-planned vacations 
all over the USA, Canada, Alas- 
ka, Mexico and Cuba. Unfolds 
to size 27” x 18”, making an 
attractive wall display. 
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VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. I4TH ST., 


INCORPORATED 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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School Bus... 


... brings you lockbolt construction (industry’s newest answer to weld weakness 









and “rivet wiggle”) ... permits you to make every window an emergency opening 
(up to 13 inches unobstructed!) . . . offers you the patented 
Perma-Safe Dry Wall with massive 4-bar Fortress Rail . . . gives you the 


“Air-Wedge” Emergency Kick-out Windshield (no center post). 


...only the new Custom! 





Most dramatic step forward in bus body safety and 
durability since Wayne pioneered the industry's first 


all-steel bus body in 1930! 


Baker Equipment Engineering Company 


SUMMIT AND NORFOLK ROADS e RICHMOND 11, VIRGINIA 









































NOW! stran sTEEL FRAMING 


FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Classrooms Quickly Economically 





All Steel 
Frame 








Fire 
Safe 


Quickly 
Erected 














Low 
Maintenance 

















8-Classroom Addition to John Tyler School, Portsmouth, Virginia. Includes 2 restrooms, 
plumbing, heating, tile floors, blackboards, bulletin boards, shelving, shades, lockers, approx. 
$6,000.00 per classroom. J. Binford Walford & O. Pendleton Wright, Architects. 


STRAN-STEEL FRAMING IS EASILY ADAPTED TO PERMANENT AS WELL 
AS TEMPORARY TYPES OF CONSTRUCTION (AS ABOVE) WITH EASE AND 


ECONOMY. 


— Call or Write— 


ARLINGTON LIGHT STEEL 









J. K. PARKER, INC. 


gil , STRUCTURES, INC. 
320 S. SIXTH STREET 
LONDON BRIDGE, VA. : ARLINGTON 2, VIRGINIA 
Phone Norfolk 46323 ° Phone Otis 4-8466 





AUTHORIZED STRAN-STEEL FABRICATING DISTRIBUTORS 





LET US ASSIST YOUR ARCHITECT 













































































